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Pianist Wins High Praise 
in Carnegie Hall Recital 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 2, 1945 








TIMES, (OLIN DOWNES) : 


"Beveridge Webster showed a conspicuous development in 
freedom and individuality of style. He played the Bach ‘Chro- 
matic Fantasia and Fugue’ with imagination as well as musicianship, 
and with tonal proportion and sense of line . . . he played this 
music with an elasticity of tempo and with a variety of color and 
accumulating excitement. The sonata of Beethoven's ‘Les adieux,' 
essentially romantic program music, but withal a masterpiece of 
structure, was projected with both these elements in mind and with 
a technical mastery that brought it through effectively. Here 
again was shown musical thinking and emotional power." 


HERALD-TRIBUNE, (VIRGIL THOMSON) : 


"There is nothing he can't do technically, and his natural 
musicianship is real." 


WORLD-TELEGRAM, (ROBERT BAGAR) : 


", . « remarkably matured in depth of understanding and a 


thoroughly human one. In his performance last evening he gave 
every indication that he has become an interpreter and, what's 
more, one not bound too tightly to the mere mechanics of tradi- 
sii tion. He played the Beethoven and the Chopin well. Their arch- 
itecture clear, their inner and subtler workings exposed clearly 
JOURNAL-AMERICAN, (GRENA BENNETT) : and the music made to sing even during the thunders of Jove. 
Mr. Webster proved that he has a world of talent." 
" , .. an intelligent musician who etched every phrase with 
meticulous care, incorporating tone color and shading with the 
taste and ability of an endowed artist. His Beefhoven's B Flat SUN, (ARTHUR V. BERGER) : 
Sonata merits high commendation for expressiveness, insight, emo- "Mr. Webster demonstrated his enormous facility and dexterity, 
tional values . . . Chopin's B Minor Sonata revealed a high order his bright, resonant fortissimo and musical absorption." 
of technical mastery, an impressive imparting of changing moods 


and a complete mastery of finger problems, a performance in POST, (HARRIETT JOHNSON) : 


which every detail was knowingly revealed with the skill and taste 
of an artist with pianistic style, broad understanding and estab- "Beveridge Webster illustrated his sensitivity and technical 
lished ability." gifts .. . he performed with brilliance and bravura." 





AS SOLOIST WITH THE N. Y. PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY, 
IGOR STRAVINSKI, CONDUCTING, FEB. 1 and 2, 1945—THE NEW YORK CRITICS SAID: 
“Played Brilliantly” - “Played Expertly” - “Virtuosity” - “Technical Splendor” - “Uncommon Understanding” 





MANAGEMENT: ALEXANDER MEROVITCH, 25 EAST 86TH STREET, NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 
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Metropolitan Revives 
“The Golden Cockerel” 


Emil Cooper Conducts Inept Produc- 
tion in English Translation — Patrice 
Munsel Sings the Queen of Sham- 
akhan, Norman Cordon, Dodon 


By Ronavp F. Eyer 


T is difficult to know where to begin in de- 

scribing the performance of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “The Golden Cockerel” which the Met- 
ropolitan Opera set before its subscribers on the 
evening of March 1. We might start with a 
sober statement of the external data, i. e., that 
the work was given as a revival, not having 
been heard here since 1942, and an entirely 
new cast was assembled for the event; that it 
was sung in a new English translation provided 
by Tatiana Balkoff Drowne, and that a long 
ballet sequence, utilizing two movements of the 
composer’s “Scheherazade” Suite, was inter- 
polated in the third act. 

We might then proceed in greater detail to 
note that Emil Cooper, who conducted the first 
performance of the work in Moscow in 1909, 
wielded the baton; that Désiré Defrére was the 
stage director, and that the principals included 
Patrice Munsel as the Queen of Shamakhan; 
Norman Cordon as King Dodon; John Gurney 
as Polkan; Richard Manning and John Baker 
as the two Princes; Margaret Harshaw as 
Amelfa; Anthony Marlowe as the Astrologer, 
and Thelma Votipka as the Voice of the 
Cockerel. 

Having set down these facts, we should be 
unable to postpone any further the inevitable 
observation that it was the flattest, most unin- 
spired and most inept production proffered by 
the Metropolitan within recent memory —a 
production unworthy of the traditions of the 
theater and of the artistic abilities of its present 
constituents. There was no illusion, no fantasy, 
no spirit. Nobody concerned, with the possible 
exception of Mr. Cooper, seemed to have any 
very clear idea of what the opera is about. 


Stage Direction Culpable 


The complete absence of stage direction, 
recognizable as such, accounted for the major 
indiscretions. Mr. Cordon, who normally is 
one of the best singing actors in the company, 
had been given nothing to do but totter aim- 
lessly and helplessly about in a kind of Falstaf- 
fian burlesque of King Dodon. Moreover he 
was not in good voice: his top tones were weak 
and he frequently resorted to parlando. 

Miss Munsel revived a concept of an oriental 
princess, replete with characteristic movements 
of arms, feet and hips, that went out with 
vaudeville. To this she added a mild strip- 
tease routine which, it must be confessed, was 
not wholly displeasing in view of Miss Munsel’s 
youthful and quite delectable contours. In the 
vocal side, it was to be noted that her middle 
voice has developed appreciably and that the 
formerly troublesome “registers” are disappear- 
ing. However, a tremolo has crept in which 
should be eradicated before it becomes habitual. 

The Polkan of Mr. Manning never material- 
ized in any understandable way, nor did the 
roles of the two princes. Mr. Marlowe seemed 
to have some feeling for the Astrologer and he 
managed the tessitura of the tenor-altino part 
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Patrice Munsel in the Queen's Costume, with 
Tatiana Balkoff Drowne and Her Daughter, for 
Whom She Wrote the English Version 


with accuracy if not with much vocal quality. 
Miss Harshaw sang Amelfa’s measures ably 
enough, although nothing came of the part dra- 
matically. The Voice of the Cockerel was 
richly intoned from the orchestra pit by Miss 
Votipka. 

The consensus of critical opinion has it that 
the English translation was not successful. It 
is true that there were some difficulties with 
placement of accents and accentuations and that 
some syllables were not singable on the notes 
or sequence of notes assigned to them. But the 
principal objection seems to be that the text 
sounded commonplace and coarse as rendered 
in English. Such phrases as “That old fellow’s 
got some push! Doesn’t beat about the bush” 
as sung out by the Queen in the third act, or 
Dodon’s “Hear the troubled Cock’rel crowing! 
We might well expect hard going”, have col- 
loquial and typically American overtones that 
somehow sound silly on the opera stage. But 
Mrs. Drowne and others assure us that the 
original Russian libretto of Bielsky is very 
earthy and colloquial indeed and that we have 
no business expecting polished and high-flown 
language in translation. Perhaps we are too 
self-conscious about the lyric effect of our 
mother tongue, or too pretentious in our general 

(Continued on page 17) 


The Court of King Dodon, Showing Norman Cordon 
as the King, John Gurney as Polkan, Richard 
Manning and John Baker as the Princes 
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American Music Festival 


Planned for Paris 


Copland Will Direct Series of Events 
With Leonard Bernstein as Leading 
Conductor—June Concerts Will Bring 
Recent American Works 


FESTIVAL of modern American music 

to be carried out on a large scale has been 
projected for Paris this coming June, according 
to accounts given out in New York recently. 
It is to be jointly sponsored by the French 
Government and the United States Intelligence 
Service (the Paris branch of the O.W.I.) and 
held under the direction of Aaron Copland. 
The chief American conductor will be Leonard 
Bernstein. The aim of the proposed festival is 
to acquaint the French with musical develop- 
ments in this country since 1939. 

There will be seven concerts, two of them 
devoted to orchestral works by American com- 
posers. One is to bring forward the works 
of Europeans living in the United States. 
Chamber music by Americans, “variety” and 
jazz music as well as movie music stressing 
recent films will be other features of the festi- 
val. It is possible that several other artists, 
apart from Messrs. Copland and Bernstein will 
go to Paris, among them perhaps some instru- 
mental soloists. 

At present detailed plans for the festival have 
not yet been elaborated. It is likely that the 
orchestral works will be performed by the Con- 
servatoire Orchestra under Charles Munch, 
conductor at the Conservatoire concerts since 
before the war. Other organizations which may 
be heard are the Colonne Orchestra and the 
Pascal String Quartet. The festival, it is said, 
will be “piped” to the British Broadcasting 
Corporation and to the United States. Many 
of the concerts will be recorded and rebroad- 
cast in this country. Artistic details concerning 
the programs and artists will be formulated by 
Mr. Copland with Daniel Saidenberg, Ameri- 
can conductor, and chief of the OWI music 
division in the United States. 
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Official U. S. Navy photo ‘ 


BALTIMORE SYMPHONY VISITS U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY 


Double Precedents Were Established When the Baltimore Symphony Under Reginald 
Stewart Gave the First Out-of-Town Concert in Its History at Annapolis. It Was Also 
the First Symphony Concert Ever Given in Historic Dahigren Hall 





Heermann Replaces 
IndisposedGoossens 


Lawrence and Kreisler 
Heard With Cincinnati 
Symphony in Concerts 


CINCINNATI. — Walter Heermann, 
assistant conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony, has been in charge of the 
concerts on the regular subscription 
series and the concerts for young 
people since Feb. 10 due to the ill- 
ness of Eugene Goossens. Mr. Heer- 
mann conducted when Marjorie Law- 
rence sang with the orchestra on tour. 
He is the son of the late Hugo Heer- 
mann, once concert master of the Sym- 
phony, and had worked his way up 
to the first cello stand. 

Marjorie Lawrence in glorious voice 
at both concerts, sang the final scene 
from “Salome”. Fritz Kreisler ap- 
peared with the orchestra Jan. 12 and 
13 playing the Mozart Concerto in D 
(K. 218). He was in exceptional form. 
As an encore he gave the “Prelude” 
from the sixth Bach sonata for violin 
alone. Oscar Levant was not at his 
best when playing the Grieg Concerto 
but more satisfactory in the “Rhapsody 
in Blue.” Argentinita and her group 
of Spanish dancers were featured at 
one of five semi-popular concerts. Pilar 
Lopez made many new admirers by 
the charm of her work and Greco and 
Vargas shared honors with Argen- 
tinita herself. 

William Grant Still’s prize winning 
overture was given its premiere at 
the concert of Jan. 19. Mr. Still won 
the thousand dollar war bond offered 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Associa- 
tion for a work especially written in 
celebration of its 50th anniversary. 
The piece is good but gave the impres- 
sion that the composer was more in- 
tellectual than inspired. 

Howarp W. Hess 


Flagstad’s Husband Freed 
From Concentration Camp 


Recent reports from London stated 
that, according to a broadcast from 
the Swedish radio heard by the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation, Henry 
ohansen, husband of the former 

etropolitan Opera dramatic soprano, 
Kirsten Flagstad, had been arrested 
by the Nazis in Norway and confined 
to the Grini concentration camp. Later 
news from the Norwegian Information 
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Service disclosed that he had been re- 
leased after a detention of fifteen 
hours. Mr. Johansen is said to have 
been a member of the Norwegian 
Quisling party. He had been in the 
lumber business before the war. No 
direct news from Mme. Flagstad has 
been received in New York since her 
departure. In 1941 the singer’s con- 
cert management had received a letter 
from Mr. Johansen saying that the 
soprano had injured one of her hands 
and for the time being could not 
write. The letter added that the Jo- 
hansens were “living a quiet life and 
at present have very little disturb- 
ance from this world war”. 





Bethlehem Bach Festival 


Dates Are Announced 


BETHLEHEM, Pa.— The 38th Bach 
Festival will be presented May 18 and 
19 in Lehigh University’s Packer 
Memorial Chapel with Dr. Ifor Jones 
conducting, according to Dr. W. L. 
Estes, Jr., president of the Choir. 
This will be the seventh Festival to be 
held under the direction of Dr. Jones. 

The first session, beginning at May 
18, will open with Cantata No. 78, 
“Jesus, Thou My Wearied Spirit,” 
and will include Part One of Bach’s 
famed Passion According to St. John 
as well as a group of instrumental 
“Sinfonias”. Part Two of the Pas- 
sion According to St. John will be 
presented Friday evening and on Sat- 
urday a special program of vocal and 
instrumental music will be offered in 
the chapel. The complete Mass in B 
minor will be the feature of Saturday 
afternoon programs. 








New Opera to Present 
Touring “Tosca” 


T= New Opera Company plans 
a touring production of Puc- 


cini’s “Tosca”. The company is to 
make seven one night stands a week 
and, in view of the arduousness of 
the leading roles, will have two casts 
for the opera. Twenty musicians will 
travel with the production to form the 
core of the orchestra. The New 
Opera Company aims to launch the 
project in the late Fall, while the 
Metropolitan is appearing in New 
York. Although the singers have not 
been definitely engaged it was said 
that Dorothy Sarnoff and Wilma 
Spence will alternate in the title role 
and John Dudley and William Horne 
as Cavaradossi. 








Morton Gould’s 
Concerto Played’ 


Cleveland Hears Brail- 
owsky and Heifetz Per- 
form 


CLEVELAND—The artistry of Alex- 
ander Brailowsky and Jascha Heif- 
etz had competition of a sort with 
Morton Gould in the Cleveland Or- 
chestra concerts the past few weeks. 

The Gould Concerto for Orchestra, 
commissioned by the Fynette H. Ku- 
las American Composers’ Fund, 
wrought mixed emotions at Sever- 
ance Hall on Feb. 1 and 3. 

Written in three movements, it 
reveled in swing rhythms and boogie- 
woogie. Writing of his symphonic 
piece for the program notes, the com- 
poser said: “] have attempted to write 
a show piece for the modern sym- 
phony orchestra. There is no pro- 
grammatic idea. Much of the mate- 
rial stems from our native popular 
idioms”. He succeeded in following 
out this idea. 

“Concerto for Orchestra” is defi- 
nitely a show piece. It employs about 
all the known percussion instruments 
and two saxophones. The work is 
ingenious, brilliant, colorful and toe- 
tapping to the nth degree. It re- 
veals Mr. Gould’s uncanny gift for 
orchestration. It embodies a jittery 
and explosive treatment of a folk tune 
or two and clever variations. 

The most intriguing part of this 
work is the middle section in which 
he achieves a lyric beauty, a lovely 
pastoral effect with a softly flowing 
melodic stream—a relief from the 
dance rhythms of the rest. 

Vladimir Golschmann directed this 
tricky score with fine vigor following 
a notably revealing reading of Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Pathetique” Symphony. 
Helping to make the Gould piece 
stand out in bold relief, even though 
it didn’t need such emphasis, the pro- 
gram opened with Marcello’s Intro- 
duction, Aria and Presto for string 
orchestra, and closed with the bril- 
liant and colorful Symphonic Ex- 
cerpts from Ravel’s “Daphnis_ et 
Chioe”’. 

One of the fine features of the 
music season long to be remembered 
was Mr. Brailowsky’s performance of 
Liszt’s “Totentanz” for Orchestra and 
Piano, presented at Severance Hall 
Jan. 25 and 27. Rudolph Ringwall 
and the orchestra gave the soloist 
fine support. 


Mr. Brailowsky wrung the last 
drop of lyric beauty out of the Liszt 
score. His fiery brilliance and mas- 
tery of its tempestuous passages were 
matched by the artistry with which 
he held to the Liszt design and main- 
tained its macabre atmosphere. Earli- 
er on the program the pianist gave 
an equally brilliant performance of 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations. 

f unusual importance was the 
Cleveland premiere of Bizet’s First 
Symphony, opening the program, a 
performance in which Mr. Ringwall 
and the orchestra achieved notable 
results. Mr. Ringwall’s reading of 
Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphonv was 
equally expressive, bringing out all of 
its depth and color. 

Mr. Heifetz’s playing of the 
Brahms Concerto on Feb. 22 and 24 
was an event that packed Severance 
Hall to the doors. Mr. Golschmann 
directed and the orchestra gave the 
soloist notable support. The purity 
of the violinist’s style, tonal beauty 
and interpretive artistry were what 
symphony goers here have come to 
expect—perfection. His Brahms was 
warm, pulsating with life, a complete 
revelation of the emotional intensity 
and lyric loveliness of the score. 

Rounding out an evening of pure 
enjoyment Mr. Golschmann presented 
Seethoven’s “Eroica”. The reading 


showed caretul preparation, a notable 
clarity of thought and a keen insight 
into the magnificence, dignity and 
power of this work. <A’ Suite for 
String Orchestra, arranged by Har- 
old Byrns from some Scarlatti harp- 
sichord pieces, proved a most accept- 
able and delightful opening number. 

Cleveland symphony _ enthusiasts 
were considerably shocked to learn 
of the resignation of Tossy Spiva- 
kovsky as concertmaster of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra effective at the close 
of the season. Mr. Spivakovsky, who 
has won high praise for his solo work, 
has announced that he contemplates 
a concert career. 

ELmMorE BAcoN 





Elwell’s “Blue” 
Symphony Performed 


CLEVELAND.—Music by Herbert El- 
well, music critic of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, composer and educator, 
who resigned recently as assistant 
director of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music to devote more time to com- 
position, has been brought to the fore 
recently in Cleveland. His latest 
writing attracted wide attention in a 
Walden String Quartet recital at the 
Museum of Art. It was an important 
feature of the music series arranged 
by Walter Blodgett, curator of music 
at the museum. 

The Quartet, with Marie Simme- 
link Kraft, Cleveland’ mezzo soprano, 
gave the premier of Mr. Elwell’s 
“Blue” Symphony, a musical setting 
for five poems by John Gould Fletcher. 
In this Mr. Elwell has caught the 
nostalgia and romantic longing im- 
plied in the poetry. He has contrived 
a clearly outlined melodic design for 
the voice, with beautiful modernistic 
instrumental! drapery that serves to 
heighten the emotion. 

The soloist and quartet repeated the 
work with fine success at the opening 
of the Chagrin Valley Concert Guild’s 
series on Feb. 23. 

Mr. Elwell directs the Buffalo Sym- 
phony in that city March 6 in the first 
performance there of his “Introduc- 
tion and Allegro” which was given its 
premiere by the Cleveland Orchestra 
under Erich Leinsdorf last season. 


Bach Festival Scheduled 
For Berea 


Berea, Ou10.—The Thirteenth An- 
nual Bach Festival of the Baldwin- 
Wallace Conservatory will be given 
April 27, 28 and 29. Conductors for 
the event will be Albert Riemenschnei- 
der and George Poinar. Soloists will 
include Mary Marting, Ruth Terry, 
Harold Haugh and Leonard Treash. 
Richard Ellsasser is to be featured 
organist. The Baldwin-Wallace Bach 
Chorus and Orchestra will participate. 

At the first concert the Cantatas 
“Deck thyself, my soul”, “Jesus sleeps, 
what hope” and “Lord are not thine 
eyes” will be performed. Esther 
Pierce is to play the Suite for Violin- 
cello, No. 1 in G. In the afternoon of 
the second day the complete “Musical 
Offering” is scheduled. Saturday night 
will be devoted to the Magnificat in D, 
“Sleepers, wake” and “Now has the 
hope and the strength”. The final 
concert will be made up entirely of 
organ works. 





Golschmann Re-Engaged 
In St. Louis 


St. Louts.—On the eve of the cam- 
paign for the maintenance fund of the 
St. Louis Symphony, it has been an- 
nounced that Vladimir Golschmann 
has been re-engaged for the 1945-46 
season which is going to be enlarged 
to 20 pairs of subscription concerts 
over the 18 of the past. The orchestra 
roster will be increased to 83. 

H. W. C. 
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Malcolm Sargent, One of Britain’s Busiest 
Music-Makers, Finds New York a Musical 


England’s Newest Envoy of Music 


Paradise, Minus War Jitters 


By 
FRANCES QUAINTANCE EATON 


the United States for the first 

time in his life, that his four 
weeks as guest conductor of the 
NBC Symphony are providing a 
musically ideal existence. One con- 
cert a week, with three or four 
rehearsals, an excellent orchestra— 
and no travel. The British conduc- 
tor contrasts this experience with 
the last ten days before he left 
England, when he gave nine con- 
certs in seven towns, and is inclined 
to call it paradise. Being a strict 
realist, however, and a deeply sin- 
cere patriot, he knows that such 
paradises are temporary and that, 
his priority holding good, he will 
soon be back to take up the stren- 
uous schedule which has been his 
burden and his satisfaction during 
all the war years. 


if seems to Malcom Sargent, in 


Not that the lighter musical 
routine of American days has 
brought him idleness. The inner 


drive of his own nature, the rest- 
less energy and wiry strength of 
his slight frame and an agile mind 
make him a study in almost per- 
petual motion. To one whose every 
week in the war years has meant 
an average of five concerts under 
blitz and reconstruction conditions, 
a day here which includes several 
interviews, a constantly shrilling 
telephone, luncheon with the chair- 
man of the board of General 
Motors, a rehearsal and five even- 
ing engagements is taken in stride. 


Likes American Friendliness 


He confesses himself continually 
pleased—and it must be admitted, 
slightly surprised—at the flow of 
friendliness and politeness which 
to him distinguish the Americans 


Rehearsing the General Motors Symphony of the Air. 
A Musical Patriot, Sargent Included One British Work 
on Each of His First Three Programs, Three on the Last 
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he has met, to be expected from 
colleagues but also found in hotel 
attendants, taxi drivers, members 
of the fourth estate, men and women 
from NBC and other agencies tick- 
ed off to show him around and take 
care of his business. 

We cannot resent this surprise 
when he explains that our films 
had led him to expect a certain 
toughness—one more black eye for 
our leading ambassador of mis- 
understanding. 

He has also begun to under- 
stand why it is, when he rang up 
at 8 a.m. to make a business ap- 
pointment, it was suggested gently 
that he try about 11. 

“You go to bed so late,” he said. 
“Not even the curfew should make 
a great difference, since I under- 
stand that parties will continue at 
homes now.” We intimated that 
even in New York there are people 
who get to work at 8 but that we 
shared his experience of not having 
run across many of them. 


War Seems Far Away 


He is disturbed by the feeling 
here—at least on the surface—that 
the war is far away. He thinks it 
is dangerous. Good that the Ameri- 
cans don’t have to suffer too much 
but they should know how others 
have. This is an impression easily 
gained by a fleeting visitor to the 
metropolis and he realizes the fact, 
but is disturbed nevertheless. 

“IT can order eggs and bacon for 
breakfast and the waiter neither 
roars with laughter nor faints,” he 
Says in amazement. At such hos- 
telries as the Ritz-Carlton and in 
most restaurants, this, of course, is 
possible. Some housewives, how- 
ever, might laugh a little ironically 
about the bacon. 

The bane of most Europeans who 
come here, central heating, afflicted 


SHOUEUEDUDOGECO OAGELEDUNUROOOONO EO HONE TOTONCeOONNNON ONE 


A Typical Gesture. 

The British Conduc- 

tor Is Brisk, Incisive, 
Boyish 


OT 


him typically. Until he learned to 
stifle in deference to his visitors, 
the windows were flung wide open 
and the heat turned off. He still 
says “elevator” instead of “lift” 
only at the second try, and other 
notable vocabulary differences con- 
tinue to trip him up. For our part, 
it is easy to follow his rapid, inci- 
sive speech except when his mind 
gets ahead of his tongue and the 
syllables come out pell-mell (not 
phonetic British for cigarette). He 
conducts an interview, rather than 
vice versa, in the same crisp, brisk 
and decisive manner that marks 
him on the podium, but follows a 
cue obediently with a spate of rele- 
vant observation and anecdote. 

A slight demur on our part— 
slight and soon silenced—at order- 
ing drinks in the middle of the day 
for a previous interviewer, a press 
representative and _ ourselves 
brought forth a discussion on dif- 
ferent drinking customs. 

While an Englishman will order 
a drink at noon as a matter of 
course (often wine or beer), he has 
never been addicted to the cocktail 
hour. 

“And by the way,” he asked, “do 
you notice musicians here slipping 
out for a drink in the interval ?” 





At a Luncheon Given by NBC for the Visitor Early in 
His Stay. From the Left, Frank E. Mullen, NBC Vice- 
President and General Manager; Walter Damrosch, 
Dr. Sargent and Edward Johnson 


















Intermissions 
may be shorter here, habit different. 
After-concert refreshment seems to 
be the rule. 


We thought not. 


“Pubs close before the end of 
concerts,” he explained, “and the 
only time is the interval. Also there 
are long stretches between beats for 
the tympani in some works. I have 
seen tympani parts marked in scores 
for the benefit of other performers 
—‘Time here for a quick one if the 
service is good.’ ‘Two if they know 
you.’ ‘Better not try it.’” 

The excellence of our orchestras 
is impressive to him. He has heard 
as many concerts as possible and 
been to the opera several times. 
While he would not be drawn into 
a direct comparison, the general 
standard of efficiency is higher here 
in his opinion. And there are more 
first-class orchestras. 

Specially touching and pleasing 
to him was the wire he received 
immediately after his performance 
of Handel’s “Water Music” on the 
second of his NBC programs. It 
came from a man in St. Louis who 
had been at one of Dr. Sargent’s 
children’s concerts 15 years ago in 
London, and who remembered word 
for word the little talk he had made 
about the music. 

“He even quoted me correctly in 
the cable,” he exclaimed in delight. 





No Time for Hobbies 


He has been conducting since 
1921, when he made his debut pri- 
marily as a composer, to introduce 
his “Impressions of a Windy Day” 
at the Queen’s Hall Promenade 
concerts. That windy day blew him 
away from his own creative work, 
and he has never again found the 
time to take it up with any con- 
centration. 

“IT have composed a little—rather 
bad,” he says. “I would still love to 
do it again but I can’t get away 
from other men’s works. Perhaps I 
am waiting some major catastrophe. 
Such as breaking a leg. Even frac- 
turing an arm didn’t do it. I con- 
ducted six weeks one time with my 
left arm in a sling, in absolute 
agony. Traveling all the time too. 
How did I get it? Had a passion 
(Continued on page 6) 
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There's a Lilt in the 


From Dumfries to Inverness— 


Music Booms in Wartime Scotland 


By Daviw YACAMINI 


their folk songs and feel no 

jealousy that many of them— 
“Annie Laurie”, “Loch Lomond”, 
“The Road to the Isles”, for exam- 
ple—are shared with half the world. 
While, however, every Scot is a 
nationalist at heart, his outlook on 
music is not parochial. Music and 
musicians from other lands have 
been received during the war with 
great enthusiasm by the warm- 
hearted people who live north of the 
Tweed. 

The Polish Male Voice Choir has 
appeared in every city in Scotland, 
and most of the programs consisted 
of Scots songs arranged by their 
conductor. This choir sang to capa- 
city houses. In a little town in 
Berwickshire I heard a first-rate 
Czechoslovakian band playing in 
the open air to a highly appreciative 
audience. 

Orchestral players from _ the 
United States, too, have been visit- 
ing Scotland. Even a cinema seat- 
ing 4,000 was too small to accom- 
modate all who were anxious to 
attend their final concert in Glas- 
gow. The players came under the 
spell of bagpipe music during their 
visit, and before they left they 
placed orders with bagpipe makers 
with the intention of forming a pipe 
band. 


SSineir have a natural pride in 


Traveling Is Difficult 


From 1940 to 1943, as music ad- 
viser in Scotland to the Council 
for the Encouragement of Music 
and Arts, I organized concerts in 
every part of the country. Since 
Scotland is geographically small, 
this work of organization may seem 
simple; but war-time travel in the 
Highlands and Islands, where facili- 
ties are much reduced and often 
uncertain, is extremely difficult. A 
journey from Glasgow to the outer 
Isles, a distance of little more than 
250 miles, means two days’ travel 
by road, rail and boat. If the Minch 
(that broad expanse of sea which 
separates the northwestern tip of 
the mainland from the Outer 
Hebrides) is not on its best be- 
havior, it may take longer for the 
party to reach its destination and 
the artists undergo some grim ex- 
periences. Yet I have never heard 
one of them complain, because they 
know that music is the breath of 
life to the people of the Hebrides. 
Have these island people not given 
us songs, beautifully arranged by 
Kennedy Fraser, which are now 
sung all over the English-speaking 
world ? 

After a concert tour on the Isle 
of Lewis, with the Atlantic breakers 


David Yacamini was Music Advisor in 
Scotland to the Council for the Encourage- 
ment of Music and the Arts (C. E. M. A.) 
from 1940 to 1943, and is now acting in a 
similar capacity to the Musical Education 
Committee of the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust—EDITOR. 
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crashing on its wild shores as if to 
drown our music, we would cross 
the Minch again, arriving in Fort 
William in time to give a concert 
in this lovely little town at the head 
of Loch Linnhe. Next day we would 
go by the mail coach to Kinloch- 
leven, then through Glencoe to Dal- 
mally, where we would join the 
train which runs along by the shore 
of Loch Awe to Oban. We always 
received real Highland hospitality 
in these small villages in the glen. 
Musicians from overseas will have 
the same warm welcome when they 
tour those remote and picturesque 
parts. 

Our next tour might take us to 
the hills of Galloway in the South, 
and, as usual, the concerts are given 
in the smaller places. Halls are 
seldom available and most concerts 
are given in schools. Accommoda- 
tion is usually limited and lamps 
provide the only illumination, but 
the people do not mind discomfort; 
it is the music they want to hear 
and many walk or cycle miles to 
attend. Music has played a very 
important part in rural Scotland 
during war-time. 


Music for Munitions Workers 


Our activities, however, have not 
been confined to the rural districts. 
Concerts are given to the dockers 
on Clydeside and in the big muni- 
tion works at regular intervals. 
They usually take place in the can- 
teen during the lunch hour and the 
men and women on the night shift 
listen to us at 1:30 a.m. The ex- 
perience of singing to an audience 
of 2,000 in the early hours of the 
morning is curiously exciting: the 
world outside is asleep and in the 
background is the dull throb of the 
muted engines waiting to roar back 
into full activity. For a brief space 
the workers are soothed or stimu- 
lated by music. This is an ex- 
perience which the American or- 
chestral players I have already men- 
tioned will long remember. 

From 1940 to 1943 music-giving 
was my sole occupation, but now, 
as music adviser in Scotland to the 
Musical Education Committee of 
the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, it is my job. to encourage 
people to make music for them- 
selves. As the Committee’s work is 
largely concentrated in the rural 
and semi-rural areas, my mission 
again takes me to the remote places 
in every county. The Counties of 
Banff, Moray and Nairn, Inverness, 
Kincardine, Angus, Perth, Fife, 
Stirling, Clackmannan, Argyll, 
Dumfries, Peebles, Wigtown, Kirk- 
cudbright, Selkirk and Aberdeen all 
have appointed committees during 
the past 18 months. 

Amateur music-making is flour- 
ishing in Scotland. Competitive and 
informal festivals, massed perfor- 
mances, hymn services in churches 
and week-end schools for conduc- 
tors form part of the scheme. Re- 


Highlands 


cently I adjudicated at a competi- 
tive festival in Aberfeldy, a small 
town in’ Perthshire. Choirs came 
from Glenlyon, the Sma’ Glen, and 
Kenmore on Loch Tay side. There 
are no railways in these parts, and 
practically no bus service; enthu- 
siasm must have carried many of 
the competitors to Aberfeldy. 

The singing was first-rate. But 
the outstanding event was the play- 
ing of Scotland’s most characteris- 
tic dances, the reel and strathspey, 
by several men who had cycled over 
Kinloch Moor to compete. After 
the solo competition they joined 
forces and we were treated to the 
joy of hearing a reel and strathspey 
orchestra. There is nothing more 
vital or vigorous in music than 
those Scottish airs—especially when 
played by Scottish fiddlers. 

A moving experience was that 
of a hymn service in a church at 
Invenurie, Aberdeenshire. Rural 
church choirs had practised hymns 
and anthems and, on a bleak Sun- 
day in November in a _ blinding 
snowstorm, 250 singers arrived in 
Inveruria. I had the honor of con- 
ducting this enthusiastic band, and 
to my great delight I discovered 
they had worked so hard that every- 
one had memorized the music. After 
the service they had to journey back 
to their respective villages, and it 
was still snowing! It takes much to 
dampen the ardor of an Aberdonian, 
however, and from every bus as it 
drew out from the square I heard 
the choristers singing with abandon 
Vaughan William’s hymn “For all 
the Saints”. 

Episodes 


like these could be 








Sir Thomas Beecham Defies 
Halle Concerts Committee 


N spite of the fact that Sir Thomas 
I Beecham was informed while still 
in the United States that he had been 
removed from the presidency of the 
Halle Concerts Society, the British 
conductor, according to recent reports 
from London, declared not long ago, 
that he had “not the slightest intention 
of resigning or permitting myself to 
be removed from that position.” Philip 
Godlee, chairman of the society, an- 
nounced that he would reply at one of 
the Society’s meetings to an earlier 
statement of Sir Thomas claiming the 
presidency and stating his intention of 
taking a more personal interest in the 
Society’s affairs with or without the 
committee’s consent. 


Meanwhile, from San _ Francisco 
comes the news that Nicholas Johns- 
ton, a local commercial photographer, 
has signed Sir Thomas to conduct two 
50-cent symphony concerts at the Civic 
Auditorium, in May. Mr. Johnston 
said that the contract with Mr. 
Beecham was forwarded to San Fran- 
cisco by Andrew Schulhof, of New 
York, manager for Sir Thomas. 








drawn from every Scottish county 
from the Solway to Helmsdale. I 
travel every day to some place or 
other making music all the while— 
a “wandering minstrel”, indeed— 
one day going by Loch Tummel, 
Loch Rannoch and Lochaber on 
the road to the Isles, then return- 
ing to the mainland through my 
native Perthshire mountains down 
to the borders. Five years of music 
in war-time Scotland have been well 
worth while—music in the factories, 
music in the glens, and, I hope, the 
love of music created among people 
too often deprived of its stimulus. 


PU 
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England’s Newest Envoy of Music 


(Continued from page 5) 


for riding and took an awful tum- 
ble. No more riding now. No hob- 
bies at all.” 

Strictly curricular activities have 
kept the man young in this case. 
He does not look his 49 years. 
Hardly a trace of gray shows in 
his black hair; the occasional wide 
grin is boyish; he moves with the 
vitality of a youth. 

Malcolm was chosen from among 
Harold Malcolm Watts, and a good, 
euphonious choice. “We all have 
strings of names in England. Mal- 
colm was a family friend’s name 
and doesn’t mean Scottish ancestry 
at all. Family has been in Lincoln- 
shire for 500 years.” 

After his debut, he taught con- 
ducting at the Royal College of 
Music, was later with the British 
National Opera, the D’Oyly Carte 
Opera and the Llandudno Orches- 
tra. As musical director for Robert 
Mayer’s children’s concerts and 
conductor of the Courtauld-Sargent 
concerts, established by the late 
Mrs. Samuel Courtauld mainly for 
business employees audiences, he 
further increased his reputation. 
The Mayer concerts shut down with 
the war and the evacuation of chil- 
dren from London, but the educa- 
tion committee in Britain makes it 
possible to give children’s concerts 


in other towns. 

The Liverpool Philharmonic, or- 
ganized two years ago, is the hub 
of his work, although he still keeps 
in contact with the London Phil- 
harmenic and other organizations. 
He had charge of the Halle Orches- 
tra in Manchester after Sir Hamil- 
ton Harty’s death and watched the 
famous Free Trade Hall, where 
many noted conductors had held 
forth, burn under a bombing. Stand- 
ing on the roof of his hotel at the 
time, he kicked incendiaries off as 
fast as they landed—“a running 
football kick with a prayer that they 
wouldn’t explode before my toe got 
to them” and thus helped save that 
structure. 

The average of five concerts a 
week was increased to 12 one week 
when the orchestra took over a 
music hall show and music took the 
place of the “turns” which are ap- 
proximated in this country only by 
late lamented vaudeville. A 14- 
weeks’ tour through blitzed towns 
was another war-time effort. 

In Australia when the war broke 
out, Dr. Sargent got back in time 


. to conduct the first choral concert 


of the war in London the week be- 
fore Christmas. London was being 
evacuated rapidly. Where the musi- 
cians were to come from no one 
quite knew. But Dr. Sargent sent 
(Continued on page 11) 
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OPERA 


"Carmen", Feb. 7 


For the benefit of the Vassar Club 
Scholarship Fund, “Carmen” was 
sung on the evening of Feb. 7, with 
Jennie Tourel in the name part for 
the first time this season. Raoul 
Jobin sang José and Licia Albanese, 
Micaela. Alexander Sved was Esca- 
millo. The lesser roles were in the 
hands of Mmes. Votipka and Brown- 
ing, and Messrs. Cehanovsky, De 
Paolis, D’Angelo and Baker. Wilfred 
Pelletier conducted. D 


“Rigoletto”, Feb. 8 


Bruno Landi substituted for Charles 
Kullman as the Duke in “Rigoletto” 
on the evening of Feb. 8. Otherwise 
the cast was as announced. Patrice 
Munsel sang Gilda, for the first time 
this seasen, Anna Kaskas was Madda- 
lena, Lawrence Tibbett the Jester. 
The lesser roles were capably filled by 
Osie Hawkins, who appeared for 
the first time as Monterone, and Wil- 
liam Hargrave singing Sparafucile 
for the first time. The other singers 
were Messrs. Cehanovsky, De Paolis 
and Baker and Mmes. Altman and 
Stellman. Cesare Sodero conducted. 


"Mignon", Feb. 9 


Risé Stevens again headed the cast 
when “Mignon” was repeated on Feb. 
9, with Mimi Benzell as Philine, James 
Melton as Wilhelm Meister, Nicola 
Moscona as Lothario, Lucielle Brown- 
ing as Frederic, Donald Dame as 
Taerte, and John Gurney and Osie 
Hawkins as Jarno and Antonio re- 
spectively. 

With Wilfred Pelletier conducting, 
the performance gained momentum as 
it went along and Miss Stevens, whose 
singing of “Connais-tu le pays” in 
the first act was but mildly significant, 
eventually unfolded an appealing and 
rich-voiced impersonation. Miss Ben- 
zell’s light and flexible voice, more 
satisfying in florid work than in purely 
lyrical passages, also warmed as the 
evening progressed. Her effective big 
scene of commendably negotiated 
pyrotechnics at the beginning of the 
third act elicited a special demonstra- 
tion of applause. Mr. Melton’s. per- 
sonable and vocally suave Meister and 
Mr. Moscona’s Lothario also deserv- 
edly found favor with the audience, 
while Donald Dame made the oppor- 
tunities of his role count for the 
utmost. es 


“Die Meistersinger", Feb. 10 


The first repetition of the renewed 
“Meistersinger” on the afternoon of 
Feb. 10 drew one of the record audi- 
ences of the season. The perform- 
ance was in many ways far superior 
to the actual revival a few weeks 
earlier. It had obviously profited by 
extra rehearsal, whereby certain rough- 
nesses had been smoothed out, sev- 
eral fortunate nuances introduced and 
the entire representation pointed up. 
Some of the principals, moreover, 
were in better voice, less tense and 
thus more at home in their parts. 

Herbert Janssen’s Hans Sachs ap- 
peared to have gained decidedly in the 
brief interval. This is not to say that 
Mr. Janssen is a Sachs by the grace 
of God, with all the expansiveness, the 
warmth, the mellow, spacious human- 
ity the figure of the cobbler-bard ex- 
hales. Nevertheless, he seemed a 
more dominating personality than he 
has hitherto appeared, less tentative 
and constrained and he found deeper 
meanings and subtler vibrations in the 
“Flieder” and “Wahn” monologues 
than before. 

Mr. List’s Pogner and Mr. Kull- 
man’s Stolzing were this time in 
too, was 


rather better voice and so, 





March 10, 1945 


at the Metropolitan 








Risé Stevens as Octavian 


Lehmann Triumphs 
In “Rosenkavalier” 


Ovation Greets Soprano’s Mov- 
ing Performance as Marschallin 
in Metropolitan Re-entry 


For her first- but, it is devoutly to 
be hoped, not her last appearance with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company this 
season, Lotte Lehmann returned as 
the Marschallin in “Der Rosenkava- 
lier” the evening of Feb. 23, a role 
with which her name has become 
synonymous, in this country at least, 
and one which opera-goers are loath 
to vouchsafe to anyone else so long 
as Mme. Lehmann is willing and 
able to essay it. 

The voice, never one of remarkable 
size or brilliance, is no longer wholly 
adequate to the capricious demands of 
Strauss’s music, although Mme. Leh- 
mann has d-veloped a half-voice tech- 
nique (so beautifully demonstrated in 
her recent recital) which permits her 
to manage the bravura passages with 
comparative ease. But when Mme. 
Lehmann is on the stage, the voice is 
the least of the factors that concern 
the spectator. It is the whole art of 
the woman that makes the impact. 


ane 


Miss Steber’s Eva, into which role the 
young soprano may confidently be ex- 
pected to grow much more fully. The 
David of Mr. Garris and the Kothner 
of Mr. Harrell really deserve a chap- 
ter to themselves. As for Mr. Pech- 
ner’s Beckmesser, a second experience 
of it merely heightens the admiration 
aroused by this masterly portraiture 
from the first. A part of the panto- 
mimic action in Sach’s workshop 
(notably the town-clerk’s sarcastic 
and irascible defiances toward Pog- 
ner’s house and the business of vio- 
lently slamming the window) is not 
yet properly carried out. But on the 
whole Mr. Pechner’s characterization 
probably has not its equal today. 

The staging of the riot scene was an 
improvement even over the first per- 
formance and one noted with satisfac- 
tion that Mr. Graf had followed the 


suggestion made in these columns 
about lighting the various windows 
before bringing the crowds on the 
stage. George Szell’s “Meistersinger” 
reading is one of the very greatest this 
reviewer has known in close to 200 
hearings of the work. P. 
"Cavalleria Rusticana™ 
and "Pagliacci" Feb. 10 

The fourth performance of the 


double bill, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci” was given before a sold- 
out house on the evening of Feb. 10. 
In the first opera were heard Regina 


Nadine Conner as Sophie 


It is the regal bearing combined with 
the warm humanity and tenderness as 
in the devastating exit in the last act. 
It is in the fine sense of detail in emo- 
tional acting as in the mirror episode 
at the end of the first act, and in the 
magnificent psychological analysis of 
feminine pride mixed with sophisti- 
cated indulgence and resignation earli- 
er in the same act. It is all of these 
things, and more, in the way of nu- 
ance and subtlety in four-dimensional 
characterization that reveal the true 
art of Lotte Lehmann in this classica! 
operatic embodiment. 

We report with pleasure that the 
huge audience was fully aware of the 
masterful performance to which it was 
witness and, following the final cur- 
tain, accorded Mme. Lehmann an ova- 
tion of such proportions that one soon 
lost count of the number of times she 
was recalled to acknowledge the ap- 
plause. 

The presence of Mme. Lehmann 
seemed to act as a stimulant to the en- 
tire cast. Risé Stevens has never done 
a more sensitive and realistic Octa- 
vian. Nadine Conner set a new stand- 
and, visually and vocally, as Sophie. 
Emanuel List gave of his well-known 
best as Ochs. In the lesser roles, 
Thelma Votipka, Martha Lipton, Max- 


Resnik, Lucielle Browning, Doris Doe, 


Armand Tokatyan and Alexander 
Sved. In “Pagliacci” the cast in- 
cluded Licia Albanese, Frederick 


Jagel, Richard Bonelli, Richard Man- 
ning and Francesco Valentino. Cesare 
Sodero conducted both works. N. 


“Magic Flute", Feb. 12 


The third performance of the “Magic 
Flute” on the evening of Feb. 12 of- 
fered Alexander Kipnis’s Sarastro, 
John Brownlee as Papageno, and Na- 
dine Conner as Pamina. Mimi Ben- 
zell was once again the Queen of the 
Night, Lillian Raymondi the Papagena 
and James Melton the Tamino. An- 
other large and enthusiastic audience 
heard the representation, which Mr. 
3reisach conducted. 


"Faust", Feb. 15 


Gounod’s “Faust” was given on the 
evening of Feb. 15, with the familiar 
cast. Raoul Jobin sang the title role 
and Licia Albanese was Marguerite. 
Norman Cordon sang Méphistophélés 
and Leonard Warren, Valentin. Mar- 


tha Lipton was Siebel, Doris Doe, 
Marthe, and John Baker, Wagner. 
Wilfred Pelletier conducted. D. 


Novotna Sings Melisande 

The season’s fourth presentation of 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” on the evening 
of Feb. 14 was distinguished from its 











Emanuel List as Ochs 


ine Stellman, Mona Paulee, Lillian 
Raymondi, Walter Olitzki, Alessio De 
Paolis, Emery Darcy, John Gurney, 
Anthony Marlowe, Gerhard Pechner, 


Lodovico Oliviero, Kurt Baum and 
others entered completely into the 
spirit of a magical evening. George 


Szell, it goes without saying, provided 
an orchestral framework within which 
everything was viable. E. 


predecessors by the first assumption 
of the part of Mélisande by Jarmila 
Novotna and of Arkel by Nicola Mos- 
cona, 

Before attempting to evaluate any- 
body’s interpretation of Mélisande one 
must decide in his own mind just who 
and what Mélisande was intended to 
be. There are not many guide posts 
in tradition nor in the opera itself. To 
this writer, Mélisande is a vagrant 
spirit of feline instincts and behavior 
patterns. Her emotions are deep and 
stormy, but heavily repressed. Thus 
she is alternately shy and intense, in- 
scrutable and undissembling in her re- 
lations with the two men who love 
her. She is an untame thing feeling 
at once desire and fear of domesticity, 
and her inner being is engulfed in mys- 
tery and confusion. 

3y this standard, there are no Méli- 
sandes today. Mary Garden may have 
worked out some such characteriza- 
tion, although this writer, never hav- 


ing seen her do it, cannot say. But 
there is little to choose between the 
Mélisandes before us at present. Of 


Miss Novotna, it can only be said that 
her conception is more conventional 
than most: that she over-states the 
role more than she under-states it and 
that she sings it more as if it were 
Lucia than Mélisande. And her French 
diction adds little to the Debussyan 
illusion. 

Mr. 


Moscona’s Arkel is sensitive, 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Nicolai Berezowsky Edna Phillips 


ORCHESTRAS 


Ormandy Introduces 
New Harp Concerto 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy conducting. Soloist, Edna 
Phillips, harpist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 
6, evening : 





“O Mensch, bewein dein’ Siinde gross’” 
Bach-Ormandy 

Symphony No. 3.,........ Brahms 
Concerto for Harp and Orchestra, Op. 
31 Berezowsky 


“Rondes de Printemps’’, , 2+ 
“Images pour Orchestre” 


Rumanian Folk Dances ...-Barték 


At this seventh New York concert 
of the Philadelphia orchestra the Harp 
Concerto written by Nicolai Berezow- 
sky at the behest of Edna Phillips, 
first harpist of the orchestra, who has 
been tireless in instigating American 
composers to write for her instrument, 
was given its first local performance. 
With Miss Phillips playing the solo 
part with all the technical aplomb and 
interpretative resourcefulness of a very 
accomplished artist, the novelty made 
a pleasant impression if not necessarily 
one of being a very important addition 
to the literature of the instrument. The 
composer has~found various untra- 





ditional ways of treating the harp 
intriguing in their effect. For thematic 
material he has had’recourse in the 
first movement to am ancient nativity 
hymn in the Dorian mode, “Intonent 
hodie Voces ecclesiae”, and in the 
ingratiating Adagio and the gay clos- 
ing Allegro to wispy reminiscences of 
folksongs. 

For the Bach chorale prelude with 
which the concert opened Mr. Or- 
mandy has provided an orchestration 
that meticulously avoids violating in 
the slightest degree the intimate de- 
votional spirit of the original music, 
and that spirit was eloquently sus- 
tained throughout the performance. 

The least satisfying features of the 
concert were the performances of 
Brahms’s Symphony and Debussy’s 
“Rondes de Printemps”. oo. 


Villa-Lobos Conducts Own Works 


New Philharmonic-Symphony. Ar- 
tur Rodzinski, conductor. Heitor 
Villa-Lobos, guest-conductor. Zino 
Francescatti, violinist, soloist. Car- 
negie Hall, Feb. 8, evening: 


“Toy” 
*‘Choros”’ 
pianos 
(Raoul Spivak and Ignace Strasfogel, 
pianists) 

“Choros” No. 9 for orchestra (First 
Performance in North America) Con- 
ducted by the Composer... Villa-Lobos 

Violin Concerto in D, Op. 6.... Paganini 

Mr. Francescatti 

“Mephisto Waltz’’.... 


No. 8 for orchestra and two 


One of the most stimulating eve- 
nings of music that New York has 
enjoyed in many a moon was afforded 
by this wildly heterogenous program. 
It was good to hear Villa-Lobos's 
“Choros” No. 8 again and still better 
to hear the “Choros” No. 9 which in 
its way is a more finished work. Mr. 
Villa-Lobos also appears to be a much 
better conductor than most composers 
are; at least the orchestra performed 
the fiendishly intricate scores for him 
splendidly. And as if this were not 
enough. Mr. Francescatti proceeded to 


THREE SOLOISTS 
WHO APPEARED 
WITH THE NEW 
YORK PHILHAR- 
MONIC SYM- 
PHONY 


Zadel Skolovsky 


play the original version of Paganini’s 
Concerto in D with a transcendent 
virtuosity aristocratic elegance of style 
which put his performance among the 
unforgettable moments of the season. 
For dessert, Mr. Rodzinski and the 
orchestra tossed off the Liszt Waltz 
in their best bravura manner. 

The “Choros” No. 8, first heard 
here at the World’s Fair on May 4, 
1939 in a concert sponsored by the 
Brazilian government, is a magical 
evocation of the sights, the sounds and 
the monotonous yet ever menacing 
spell of the tropical jungle. Once 
gripped by its exotic timbres and 
subtler rhythms, the listener is com- 
pletely helpless, like an animal fasci- 
nated by the movements of a snake. 
For Villa-Lobos writes music which 


“is not about nature, but actually is a 


part of nature. His so-called form- 
lessness, his emotional abundance, his 
absolutely intuitive freedom of ex- 
pression are essential elements of his 
style. This is not “effect-music”, such 
as is turned out on sound tracks for 
the movies but a passionately sincere 
and authentic reflection of what the 
composer has seen, and lived and felt. 
. The wonderful use of Brazilian 
dance rhythms in the “Choros” No. 9, 
and the long passage of cantilena for 
the strings in the middle of the work 
are again the hallmarks of a coura- 
geous composer. Diffuse, undisciplined, 
even vulgar, this music has an irresis- 
tible vitality and natural beauty. What 
a relief after the constipated, self- 
conscious efforts of some of our con- 
temporaries, who are so afraid of 
showing what they really think and 


Zino Francescatti Joseph Schuster 


feel and are! Part of the audience was 
deeply moved by the music; and the 
semi-somnolent and bilious contingent 
was at least polite. 

The identical program was repeated 
on the afternoon of Feb. 11, before a 
highly enthusiastic audience. 


Villa-Lobos Conducts 
City Symphony 

New York City Symphony, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor. Heitor Villa- 
Lobos, guest conductor. City Center, 
Feb. 13, evening: 

First Part, Sonata in E Flat for Pedal 

Clavier J. S. Bach 


Sixth Symphony Beethoven 
“Uirapuru” Villa-Lobos 


*“Bachianas Brasileiras, No. 7 
Villa-Lobos 


(First time in North America) 
Conducted by the composer 


It must have been impressed upon 
all who heard the visiting Brazilian 
composer conduct his own music at 
this concert that Villa-Lobos is one of 
the few authentic creative artists of 
our day. His gift is basic, luxuriant 
and tremendously vital. It has about 
it the naiveté and simple, childlike 
directness of that true.genius which is 
so strong in its own right as to have 
no need of pose, cleverness, rhetoric, 
or any of the other mechanisms com- 
monly employed to bolster slender tal- 
ents. In “Uirapuru”, for instance, the 
composer set out to tell the story of 
that legendary bird of sweet voice who 
was the King of Love and was sought 
through the Brazilian forests by the 


(Continued on page 12) 
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RECITALS 


Tanja Ury, Pianist (Debut) 


Tanja Ury, a Russian pianist who 
has been living on the West Coast, 
introduced herself to the New York 
public with a recital at Town Hall on 
Feb. 5. The program was one well 
calculated to test an artist’s breadth 
of sympathies and versatility of style 
and the new-comer met that test with 
the utmost credit to herself. Bach’s 
Fantasia and Double Fugue in A 
minor and two preludes and fugues 
from the Well-Tempered Clavichord 
were followed by Haydn’s Sonata in 
D, a Little Suite by Roy Harris and 
Prokofieff’s Sonata No. 3, Op. 28, and 
then the period after the intermission 
was given over to Schubert’s Sonata 
in A (posthumous). 

Miss Ury’s playing of all these 
numbers were characterized by keen 
musical intelligence, an unfailing 
awareness of due structural propor- 
tions and a wide range of dynamics. 
Her technical equipment proved fully 
equal to all the demands made upon 
it and that she possesses an inborn 
pianistic flair was demonstrated be- 
yond peradventure of a doubt. She 
created the impression that she could 
tackle almost anything in the litera- 
ture of the piano and give an ad- 
mirable performance of it. This well- 
rounded efficiency, however, was not 
matched in like degree by any very 
communicative emotional glow, a lack 
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Tanja Ury Raya Garbousova 


felt especially in the Schubert sonata. 
The Bach works were set forth with 
excellent clarity and a fine sense of 
style and the Prokofieff sonata found 
her equally at home in music of an 
antipodally different school, while the 
four numbers of the Harris suite were 
treated imaginatively. A somewhat too 
aggressive approach to the Haydn 
sonata, on the other hand, deprived 
the music of a measure of its inherent 
charm. The recitalist was given a 
warmly encouraging reception. C. 


Salzedo Concert Ensemble 


The Salzedo Concert Ensemble, 
consisting of Carlos Salzedo, Marjorie 
Call Salzedo, Ruth Freeman, flutist, 
and Ana Dritelle, cellist, was heard 
in a diversified program at the Town 
Hall the afternoon of Feb. 17. The 
offerings consisted of Handel’s Suite 
in D for flute, cello and two harps, 
Bach’s Sixth French Suite, arranged 


for two harps, an Adagio and Allegro 


’ for solo cello from Boccherini’s Sixth 


Sonata, Ravel’s Introduction and 
Allegro for harp and piano, the same 
composer’s piano Sonatina, transcribed 
by Mr. Salzedo for two harps, flute 
and cello, Mr. Salzedo’s own “Scin- 
tillation” for harp and a Sicilienne 
and Burlesque for flute by Casella. 

It is late in the day to commend 
the virtuosity of Mr. Salzedo as a 
harpist, while as a pianist he is scarce- 
ly less proficient. He appeared in both 
capacities on this occasion and as a 
composer he also showed himself 
stimulating. The concert, on the whole, 
was provocative and enjoyable and the 
little ensemble, alike in its total and 
in its individual parts, exhibited con- 
siderable virtuosity and finish. Mar- 
jorie Call Salzedo united with Mr. 
Salzedo in a delectable performance 
of the Bach French Suite, even if the 
sound of two harps may not have been 
precisely what Bach had in mind for 
this harpsichord music. In any case 
the two artists played with uncommon 
taste and fine rhythm. P. 


Raya Garbousova, Cellist 


At the Town Hall the evening of 
Feb. 9 Raya Garbousova once again 
demonstrated that she ranks among the 
most accomplished cellists of the day. 
A large audience received her with 
warmth, With the invaluable Erich 
Itor Kahn at the piano Mme. Gar- 
bousova offered a program sufficiently 
off the beaten track, which contained 
such matters as a Concerto in A by 


Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach, Bee- 
thoven’s first Sonata of the Op. 102 
pair, the rarely performed Schumann 
Adagio and Allegro, Op. 70 and an 
array of short pieces by Falla, Bloch, 
Fauré, Chopin and Arensky. 

It took some time, it must be ad- 
mitted, for the artist to get into her 
stride. For this reason the Bach Con- 
certo was not especially edifying. Here 
Miss Garbousova’s tone sounded thin 
and deficient in warmth and roundness, 
while her intonation was not invariably 

(Continued on page 14) 


The Salzedo Ensemble 
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Dear Musical America: 


Being an elderly gent, I don’t get 
around as fast as I used to and it 
has been a month or two since I 
entrusted my old and_ sulphuric 
bones to the vagaries of wartime 
Broadway. The other night, how- 
ever, I was persuaded by one of 
my imps to travel as far north as 
the International Theater on Co- 
lumbus Circle to view the Theater 
Guild’s (and Walter Kerr’s) “Sing 
Out, Sweet Land!” described in the 
playbill.as “A salute to American 
folk and popular music”. No doubt 
you already have heard all about 
this highly successful oddity, but I 
would like to submit a few words 
by way of addenda on one, of the 
most encouraging phenomena of the 
New York stage as of this date. 


Who would have credited a Broad- 
way producer with the intelligence 
and daring to build a commercial 
musical show around authentic, 
ungarnished and uninflated folk 
music of the United States? It 
must have been a terrifying idea 
in the beginning. But in 13 rapid- 
fire and cleverly decorated scenes, 
the producers of “Sing Out, Sweet 
Land!” made folk-art a_ brilliant 
and, I think, permanent part of the 
American theater. 

The sketches, arranged in chron- 
ological order, begin with Puritan 
New England and proceed to the 
Illinois wildnerness, the Mountain 
country, the old South and the Mis- 
sissippi showboat period, the Civil 
War, the Gay Nineties, the Speak- 
easy era and, for finale, the pres- 
ent war aboard an aircraft carrier. 
Folk music appropriate to each 
stage is developed within the frame- 
work of a little dramatic skit and 
there are no less than 48 different 
songs, dances and recitations, some 
well known composed pieces, others 
anonymous, still others especially 
written by Elie Siegmeister (who 
arranged and conducted all the mu- 
sic) and others. 

The vocal burden falls largely 
upon Alfred Drake and Burl Ives. 
The latter has a particularly sensi- 
tive grasp of folk idiom and style 
and [ shall not sodn forget his 
rendering of “The Foggy, Foggy 
Dew”, one of the true classics of 
the hills. Other gems are the “Blue 
Tail Fly” and “Rock Candy Moun- 
tain”. There is a delicious bit of 
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staging in 
and an extremely amusing speak- 
easy scene, circa 1925. 

Altogether, “Sing Out, Sweet 
Land!” provided one of the most 
refreshing evenings I have had in 
the theatre in a very long time. 
If your confidence in the rich soil 
of native art has been waning late- 
ly, I suggest that you see this show 
and get re-converted. 

* * & ° 


The romance of apera was shat- 
tered for one of my imps the other 
evening at the Metropolitan, but it 
was his own fault. It all came 
about this way: Seeing some of his 
sulphuric friends in a box, he went 
up to visit with them during an 
intermission of Mozart’s “Nozze di 
Figaro”. Since the conversation 
was appropriately Mephistophelian, 
they retired to the richly draped 
anteroom, with its bulging red satin 
couch. My inquisitive imp, noting 
that the couch had a hinged top, 
suggested that they explore its con- 
tents. Everyone took a guess. One 
went so far as to anticipate a scat- 
tering of bones and the remains of 
an elaborate costume. Another 
hazarded a heap of rejected manu- 
scripts. Slowly they raised the lid, 
to discover two old pairs of shoes, a 
dust mop and a very much used 
apron! It took two whole acts of 
Mozart’s masterpiece to restore mv 
imp to a properly romantic mood. 

a 


Shakespeare is finally getting a 
break, I understand. The local 
AFM No. 802 has elevated the 
Margaret Webster production of 
“The Tempest” into the exclusive 
class of “musical shows”. The Da- 
vid Diamond score for the play 
calls for only twelve musicians, but 
the “musical show” classification 
slapped on it by the union makes it 
necessary that at least sixteen men 
be hired at a minimum of $92 a 
week rather than at $65. Trouble 
seems to be that a few of the Bard’s 
shorter songs have been retained, 
giving 802 ample peg to hang its 
hat upon. 

Cheryl Crawford maintains that 
the time devoted to singing in the 
production totals about one-half 
minute. At this point he must feel 
the same way about music as Or- 
sino in “Twelfth Night”— 

“|... Enough, no more: 
“’Tis not so sweet now as it was 
before”. 
* * * 


‘ 


From a naval officer recently re- 
turned on furlough from Europe 
comes a story which proves that 
music certainly does go everywhere 
with our fighting forces. It seems 
that the officer in question was in 
command of one of the barges 
which carried supplies across the 
channel on D day and during the 
following weeks. Being an ardent 
admirer of Rachmaninoff, and not 
knowing just how much longer he 
would have the opportunity to en- 
joy his music, he took a portable 
phonograph and a recording of the 
Second Concerto along with him, 
and during the succeeding days and 
nights, whenever he could find a 
few moments breathing space and a 
relatively safe rock, he would enjoy 
the strains of Rachmaninoff, unper- 
turbed by the rather unfavorable 
audience conditions. 

a 


A crime of most infernal kind 








“Frankie and Johnny“ MEPHISTO, Jr. . . 





By C. P. Meier 





























was attempted in a Sixth Avenue 
lunchroom a few days back. One 
Samuel Goodman snitched a $2,000 
Maggini violin from, Pfc. Irving 
Fink. Thirty members of the Air 
Forces Orchestra joined Pfc. Fink 
in immediate pursuit. My imp 
trailed breathlessly after them and 
reports that they caught the culprit 
in a nearby subway station. The 
villain was hauled into court and 
will be sentenced by Judge John 
J. Sullivan on March 12. To the 
disappointment of my _ vindictive 
assistant no lynching or riding on 
a rail took place. 
* * * 


With all the concerts and recitals 
we hear annually there are, appar- 
ently, still some people who do not 
know the real reasons why a violin- 
ist, when he takes part in a sonata 
for violin and piano, has his music 
placed on a stand in front of him! 
Only recently, when I listened to 
Nathan Milstein and his fine pian- 
ist, Valentin Pavlovsky, playing the 
Brahms Sonata in A at Carnegie 
Hall a man back of me remarked 
to a lady next to him; “Since Mil- 
stein could remember all the rest of 
this program I wonder how it hap- 
pens that he has not taken the trou- 
ble to learn this piece by heart’’! 

a 


The Canadian grapevine tells me 
that James Melton carried away top 
honors in a recital in Toronto not 
only musically, but tactfully as well. 
As Mr. Melton was advancing to 
give an encore at the end of his 
program, a stout, elderly gentleman 
with a cane was slowly making his 
painful way across the auditorium 
directly in front of where Mr. Mel- 
ton was standing. He was a promi- 
nent music critic and music editor 
for a Toronto daily who had been 
confined to his home by illness for 
several weeks. The situation was 
embarrassing for the artist, the 
audience, and no doubt for the 
critic as well. Mr. Melton saved the 
situation by advancing to the foot- 
lights and remarking, “Good eve- 


ning, Mr. C. I know you have not 
been out for quite some time, and 
I want to thank you for coming 
this evening.” 

Needless to say the Melton reci- 
tal was given unstinted praise in 
the morning newspaper. 

* * * 


Something new has been added 
to Chopin—at least in Omaha. At 
a recent piano recital in that city 
the following program note was ap- 
pended to Chopin’s Ballade in F 
minor: “The Three Brothers are 
sent away by their father, to far dis- 
tant lands, in search of priceless 
treasures. Autumn is past, then 
winter. The father thinks that his 
sons have perished at war. Amidst 
whirling snowstorms, each one, 
however, manages to return; but 
one and all bring back but.a single 
trophy from their odyssey—a 
bride”. That mention of trophies 
has a flavor of Thurber about it, but 
the whole comment opens new vis- 
tas of interpretation. Perhaps we 
shall be having our Chopin with 
storm effects one of these days. 

*~ * * 


In Columbia’s new 1945 record 
catalogue I find a curious and some- 
what annoying item. In the Add-a- 
Part section under the classification 
of “Records with Piano Part Miss- 
ing”, Bach’s Bourée (from Suite 
No. 3 in C major), 65257, is listed. 
Thus far I have been unable to find 
a stamping of this oddity in any 
record shop, and none of my office 
imps happen to be the owners of it. 

Even to my somewhat disorderly 
mind it seems rather anomalous to 
advertise the piano part of an un- 
accompanied suite. Perhaps some of 
your readers who have this record 
on hand can clear up the problem 
for me and bring peace of mind to 
your exceedingly perplexed 


L[—— 








TRENTON OPERA 
CURTAIN CALL 
After a Performance 
of "Rigoletto". From 
the Left: Carlo To- 
manelli, Sparafucile; 
Bruno Landi, the 
Duke; Emily Kalter, 
Magdalena; Doris 
Marinelli, Gilda, and 
Robert Weede, 
Rigoletto 
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“Mignon” Presented 
In Philadelphia 


”? 6, 


“La Forza del Destino”, “Gypsy 
Baron”, “Hansel and Gretel”, 
“Lucia,” “Rigoletto” Given 

PHILADELPHIA.—Opera devotees re- 
newed acquaintance with “Mignon”, 
after an absence of the Thomas 
piece from local stages for more than 
a decade, when the Metropolitan pre- 
sented it in the Academy of Music 
on Feb. 27. A large audience evi- 
denced good will toward the perform- 
ance, directed efficiently by Wilfred 
Pelletier with Risé Stevens excellent 
in the title role. Jacques Gerard 
was acceptable as William Meister 
and Ezio Pinza as Lothario filled his 
assignment with superb artistry. Jos- 
ephine Antoine pleased as Philine, 
Mona Paulee as Frederick and Don- 
ald Dame as Laertes supplied praise- 
worthy characterizations. 

Another opera missing from local 
boards for quite a few years, Verdi's 
“La Forza del Destino,” engaged the 
forces of the Philadelphia LaScala 
Opera Company before a_ capacity 
crowd in the Academy of Music on 
Feb. 22. Conducted by Gabriele 
Simeoni, the performance carried 
spirit and conviction both on stage 
and in the pit. Elda Ercole’s Leo- 
nora proved a strong portrayal in 
voice and action and Pasquale Fer- 
rara was accomplished as Don AI- 
varo. Alexander Sved measured up 
to the role of Don Carlos and Nino 
Ruisi seemed an advantageous choice 
as Father Guardiano. Ralph Telasko 
did commendably as Brother Melitone 
and Lillian Marchetto won a _ hand 
for her Preziosilla. Mildred Ippolito, 
Paul Dennis, Wilfred Engelman and 
Francesco Curci rounded out the cast. 

Under local auspices of Emma 
Feldman, New York City Center 
Opera Company performances. of 
“The Gypsy Baron,” drew full 
houses at the Academy of Music on 
February 19 and 20. Doris Doree and 
Thomas Hayward in the leads voiced 
their music agreeably, and Theresa 
Gerson had a good part as Czipra. 
Others on the roster included Helen 
George, Mario Leonetti, Norman 
Rowland, Hubert Norville and Grant 
Garnell. The chorus and _ ballet 
functioned nicely and the costumes 
and settings were colorful, the latter 
inclining to the awry and _ bizarre 
effects so fascinating to some of our 
stage designers. 

Not heard here for 
sons, Humperdinck’s “Hansel and 
Gretel,” in Constance Bache’s En- 
glish translation, was made available 
by the Academy of Vocal Arts in a 
well-organized production at the 
Academy of Music on Feb. 17. Made 
up predominantly of juniors and 
juveniles. the audience that packed 
the Academy of Music had a wonder- 
ful time. Karl Riedel conducted. 

Earlier in the month the Philadel- 


several sea- 
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phia La Scala Opera Company pre- 
sented “Lucia” at the Academy of 
Music. Hilde Reggiani and Bruno 
Landi sang the title roles and Giuseppe 
Barnboschek conducted. Under the 
direction of Theodore Feinmann, the 
Cosmopolitan Grand Opera Com- 
pany gave “Rigoletto” at Turner’s 
Hall. WitutraM E, SMITH. 





Forum Presents Varied 
Attractions 
Philadelphians Hear Lecture 
Recital by Stravinsky—Brahms 
Cycle Continues 


PHILADELPHIA. — Sponsored by the 
Philadelphia Forum, the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo appeared before sold- 
out houses at the Academy of Music 
on Feb. 13 and 14. Under the same 
auspices Zino Francescatti performed 
on Feb. 28. He was assisted by 
Emanuel Bay. In January the Forum 
presented Martial Singher in recital. 

Luboschutz and Nemenoff gave a 
well attended recital on Feb. 15 as part 
of the Emma Feldman series. Mrs. 
Feldman presented Anne Brown in 
Town Hall on Feb. 8 and Draper and 
Adler in January. 

On Feb. 21 Igor Stravinsky gave a 
lecture recital under the auspices of 
the Art Alliance. The composer’s sub- 
ject was “Composing - Performing- 
Listening’. A program of music for 
two pianos interpreted by Mr. Stra- 
vinsky and Vincent Persichetti was 
made up of a Sonata, “Scherzo a la 
Russe” and the “Circus” Polka. 

Helen Weiss performed her own 
Chorale and Variations at a concert 
for the Twentieth Century Music 
Group at the Art Alliance on Feb. 23. 
Also performed was Leonard Bern- 
stein’s Sonata for Clarinet and Piano 
by Stanley Drucker and Shirley Gabis. 

Music from light operas comprised 
the program given by the Matinee 
Musical Club under the direction of 
Henri Elken on Feb. 20. Gregor 
Piatigorsky was principal artist for 
the organization on Feb. 6. 

The fourth concert in the Philadel- 
phia Musical Academy’s 75th anni- 
versary Brahms Cycle presented 
Joseph Schwarz, pianist, at the Ethical 
Society Auditorium. The third con- 
cert in this. series featured Mr. 
Schwarz, Carlton Cooley, Maurice 
Eisenberg and Jani Szanto. Albert 
Brusilow, violinist, was heard in a 
later concert of the cycle. Carol 
Malsh, violinist, at the Academy dis- 
played her talent at a _ recital on 
Feb. 16. 

The second of this season’s Philadel- 
phia Orchestra Pension Fund events 
at the Academy of Music on Feb. 17 
featured Claudio Arrau and Joseph 
Szigeti in sonatas for piano and violin. 

The local chapter of the NAACC 
presented works by Eldin Burton, 
George Boyle, Hugh F. MacColl and 
Norma B. Silverman on Feb. 19. On 
the same evening Dorothy Overholt 
sang in the Barclay ballroom. 


A concert by “Old” Saint Peter’s 
Choir on Feb. 13 displayed anew the 
superior standing of this organization 
under Harold W. Gilbert. On the 
same date the Harmonie Society sang, 
led by Leopold Syre. 

Genia Robinor, pianist, at her Set- 
tlement Music School faculty recital 
on Feb. 26, made a welcome departure 
from “routine” program material in 
listing eight Rachmaninoff Preludes; 
Bloch’s “Poems of the Sea” and’ in- 
frequently-heard music of French, 
Bach ahd Beethoven. 

E. Power Biggs’ virtuosity and 
paren were certified brilliantly 
in Reubke’s C minor Sonata (“On the 
Psalm”); Handel’s F major 
a Bach group and other 
Mary’s Church on 


94th 
Concerto ; 
music at Saint 
Feb. 28. 

A Curtis Institute Alumni Associa- 
tion concert in the Academy of Music 
Boyer afforded much pleasure. Veda 
Reynolds, Harry Gorodetzer, Marjorie 
Tyre, Barbara Elliott, Marguerite 
Kuehne, Leonard Mogill, Eileen Flis- 
sler and Robert Grooters participated. 
Efrem Zimbalist was heard on Jan. 23. 

W. E. S. 


Philadelphians 


Return From Tour 


* Piatigorsky Is Soloist— 
Caston Conducts Two 


Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA. — Returned from a 
Southern tour, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra resumed its Academy of Music 
series with concerts on Feb. 23, 24 and 
26. The program, conducted by Eu- 
ogee Ormandy, gave prominence to 

gor Piatigorsky as soloist. The 
famous cellist brilliantly reaffirmed his 
status as a technician and artist of the 
highest class and bowed to loud ova- 
tions for his achievements in Schu- 
mann’s A minor Concerto and Richard 
Strauss’s “Don Quixote”. In the lat- 
ter, the solo parts for violin, viola and 
tuba were played by Alexander Hils- 
berg, Samuel Lifschey and Charles 
Gusikoff, and the orchestral perform- 
ance proceeded on superlative levels. 
Also listed was Handel’s Concerto in 
D, set forth with opulent tone and 
sonorities in an arrangement made by 
Mr. Ormandy. 

Saul Caston, associate conductor, 
directed the concerts of March 2 and 
3. Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7 was 
the principal offering. Brief and ex- 
citing, a Batuque from “Malazarte” by 
the Braviiian composer, Fernandez, 
was a new addition to the local reper- 
tesre. Other numbers included Lia- 
doff’s Eight Russian Folk Songs; 
Moussorgsky’s “A Night on Bald 
Mountain” and Liszt’s “Les Préludes”. 

Mr. Caston also directed a children’s 
concert on the morning of March 3. 
Mary van Doren appeared as com- 
mentator and Norman S. Shirk was 
the Narrator for Prokofieff’s “Peter 
and the Wolf.” Joseph Plon, a tal- 
ented 10-year-old, took the stage as 
soloist in Mozart’s D minor Piano 
Concerto. Other music by Mozart and 
items by Brahms and Wagner com- 
pleted an attractive bill. 

During the first part of February 
Patricia Travers was soloist with the 
orchestra. Her playing of a Vieux- 
temps Concerto displayed much un- 
derstanding and an excellent tech- 
nique. On Feb. 9 and 10 Hilde 
Somer was soloist playing Prokofieff’s 
Piano Concerto No. 1. 

WitLiAM E. SMITH. 


Offenbach Opera 
Sung in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA.—The first American 
presentations of Jacques Offenbach’s 
one-act comic opera, “Daphnis . and 
Chloe,” were given by the School for 
Opera here at Plays and Players audi- 
torium on March 1 and 2. Ezra Rach- 
lin conducted ably and is also credited 








with the English libretto used and a 
skillful arrangement of the orchestral 
score for chamber ensemble of flute, 
strings and piano. Hans Wolmut was 
in charge of stage direction. 

The performances realized consid- 
erable worth and enjoyed hearty favor 
with two capacity audiences. Quite 
entertaining and played with verve, 
the piece disclosed musically a chain 
of melodies marked by gaiety and 
charm while the plot was amusing. 
The title roles on the respective eve- 
nings were sung by Frances Townsend 
and Betty Jane Kimball, and Nahama 
Knowles and Jeanette Anderson. The 
parts of Pan and Mercury engaged 
Harry M. Buten and Sergeant M. 
Sachs, U. S. Army. 

Besides the Offenbach work, the 
programs scheduled scenes and arias 
from Beethoven’s “Fidelio”, Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute” and “Marriage of 
Figaro”, A. Goring Thomas’s “Na- 
deschda”, Tchaikovsky’s “Joan of 
Arc”, and Halevy’s “La Juive”, with 
School of Opera artists as soloists. 


W.E. S. 


Adams Named Leigh’s 


Executive Assistant 
John Adams, since 1943 head of the 
radio division of W. Colston Leigh, 
Inc., has been appointed executive as- 
sistant in charge of the concert and 
radio division, according to Mr. Leigh. 
“Mr. Adam’s appointment,” said 
Mr. Leigh, “is fully in line with cur- 
rent plans of 
our agency to 
expand its or- 
ganization and 
to provide spe- 
cial promotional 
services to 
of our clients, 
particularly in 
the concert field. 
A special divi- 
sion is being 
considered for 
the continued 
development of 
the Carnegie 
Hall “Introduc- 
tion Fame” and 
young American 





John Adams 


the promotion of 
artists. 

Mr. Adams, in addition to a long 
career in radio production and radio 
direction with advertising agencies, 
was formerly president of the Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau. During the 
pioneering period of radio, he created 
and sold the first great national radio 
program—the Atwater Kent Hour. 
He also established a bureau to man- 
age artists for radio and to create 
programs for advertisers. 

In 1928 he merged with Concert 
Management of Arthur Judson and 
became president of Judson Radio 
Program Corporation. He sold his 
business to the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System in 1931 and was associ- 
ated with that network for several 
years. Later he became Radio Di- 
rector of Erwin Wasey and Company, 
and held important radio executive 
positions with Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine and Osborne, and Lennen and 
Mitchell. 





Pianists Association 
Launches Season 


PHILADELPHIA — The 


Philadelphia 
Pianists Association’s fourth season 
was launched at the Ethical Society 
Auditorium on Feb. 12. Programs in 
this series feature “Great Piano Mu- 
sic” and the opening list included the 
Bach Chaconne in Busoni’s transcrip- 
tion; Bach’s D major Toccata; Cho- 
pin’s C sharp minor Scherzo; Schu- 
mann’s “Kreisleriana” and pieces by 
3rahms, Falla, Mompou and Ravel. 
The participating artists were Teresa 
Perazzoli, Mildred Whitehill - Rich- 
term, George Walker, and. Eileen 
Flissler. 

Chamber music for wind quintet 
was performed by Curtis Institute 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Symphony Society Sponsors 
Series with Full Orchestra 
and Noted Singers in Casts 
Under Reiter—Local Sing- 
ers and Artists Participate 


SAN ANTONIO 


USIC is riding “high, wide 
and handsome” over what, 
was once cattle trails 


through mesquite brush and cactus 
plains. Scarcely had San Antonio 
recovered its breath from the rapid 
progress of its Symphony, now in 
its sixth season, than the advent of 
a Grand Opera Festival, Feb. 20-25, 
excited far-reaching interest by its 
amazing success. This outgrowth 
from the orchestra, its novel mode 
of operation, and its value in every 
phase, occasion another bow for the 
artistic and practical acumen of 
Max Reiter, conductor; E. H. Kea- 
tor, president, and Mrs. Pauline 
Washer Goldsmith, manager of the 
Symphony Society of San Antonio. 
A full realization of the value of a 
symphony orchestra to a community 
has swept over San Antonio. 

The important nature of the 
Grand Opera Festival is apparent 
in the fact that the full symphony 
of 75 pieces was used, with a 100- 
voice chorus of resident singers 
trained to professional quality by 
David Griffin. The abundantly 
satisfying scenery was designed by 
San Antonio artists, Emile and 
Marcel Robin. And the full ex- 
pense of the experiment was as- 
sured when the curtain rose upon 
the opening performance of “La 
Boheme” with Grace Moore, Ma- 
rita Farell, Nino Martini, John 
Brownlee, Carlton Gauld, Walter 
Cassel and Constante Sorvino. 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” was sung by 
Florence Kirk, Lucielle Browning, 
Frederick Jagel, Walter Cassel and 
Mary Van Kirk. In the cast of 
“Pagliacci” were Frederick Jagel, 
Marita Farell, Igor Gorin, Walter 
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San Antonio Holds Opera Festival 








Curtain Call After “Bohéme". 


Nino Martini and John Brownlee 


(Left to Right), Carlton Gauld, Walter Cassel, Marita Farell, Grace Moore, Max Reiter, 





Mrs. Pauline Washer Goldsmith, Manager of the Sym- 


phony Society; Max Reiter, 


Conductor of the San 


Antonio Symphony; E. H. Keator, President of the 


Symphony Society 


Cassel and Constante Sorvino. Be- 
tween 16,000 and 17,000 heard the 
operas which were under the stage 
direction of Anthony Stivanello of 
New York. Among the out-of-town 
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England’s Newest Envoy for Music 


(Continued from page 6) 
out a call for Saturday noon. By 12 
200 members of the Royal Choral 
Society had shown up and he held 
an hour’s rehearsal. By concert 
time there were 600, including or- 
chestra, and “The Messiah” went 
on without further rehearsal. The 
orchestra and singers were tired, 
but under the inspiration of the 
audience, gave everything they had 
in a fine performance. 

“T beat the last beat in old 
Queen’s Hall,” he says sadly. “We 
gave Elgar’s ‘Dream of Gerontius.’ 
The last words are ‘How long, O 
Lord. Amen.’ There was a great 
hush over the audience at the quiet 
close of the music. Next day, the 
orchestra went to the hall. No walls 
standing. It hadn’t been long.” 

In Liverpool one Sunday, Dr. 
Sargent conducted what he called 
the “Woolworth Messiah,” because 
the ticket price was sixpence for 
the audience consisting only of ser- 
vice men and women, some Ameri- 
cans among them. It was a repeat 
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from Saturday and midweek per- 
formances, and everybody concerned 
was pretty well worn out. Such 
crowds came that the police had to 
shut their eyes to the overflow on 
the steps, in the aisles and on the 
stage. 

“I promised all the singers and 
the orchestra that I’d arranged am- 
bulances to carry out the exhausted 
if necessary,’ he recalled. “Even 
hearses for any fatalities and 
wouldn’t it be a worthy death? I’m 
pleased to say that there were no 
casualties whatsoever, except a very 
stiff back and complete exhaustion 
for myself after seven hours work 
one day, six the next.” 


On German Black List 


A musical ambassador to neutral 
countries, he has been twice to 
Sweden, once to Spain. As an index 
of a country’s opinion, he reports 
that -German conductors are no 
longer welcome in the former king- 
dom. And in Lisbon he received 
what he conusiders one of the high- 





attendants were many from Mexico 
including dignitaries from Mexico 
City. 

The Grand Opera Festival is now 
established as an annual event. 
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est compliments possible. The con- 
certs were so successful that Ger- 
man subscribers were forbidden by 
the Gestapo to attend them. 

“They even posted spies in the 
boxes behind the curtains equipped 
with opera glasses to see that no 
German were present,” he 
chuckled. 

“Another of what I consider my 
greatest triumphs is the fact that I 
was mentioned three times scorn- 
fully by Lord Haw-Haw,” he said 
gleefully. “I was really on their 
black list—to be shot among the 
first when the Germans invaded us 
because I had gone to Palestine to 
conduct.” 

Unremitting is the toil which 
this musical Briton has laid out 
for himself in the busy pattern of 
life to come. When he returns, 25 
concerts in six weeks are ahead of 
him, together with more of the re- 
cordings which were our only pre- 
vious means of appraising his gifts. 
Then he sets off to Australia in 
June—alone, as he has been on this 
trip. His wife is working in a re- 
placement kit center. His only 
daughter died just before Christ- 


faces 


Orton Studios 


David Griffin, Who Directed the Chorus for the Festival, 


Rehearses a Group 


Mexico City is contemplating a sim- 
ilar experiment which promises an 
interchange of performances, thus 
uniting the two neighboring nations 
culturally. GENEVIEVE TUCKER 
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mas. And his son, just out of Eton, 
has joined the Fleet Air Arm, and 
will be leaving England before his 
father can see him again. To both 
Sargent Senior and Junior, happy 
landings. 





Koussevitzky Suggests 
Taxes for Music Support 


N addition of 50 cents a year to 

each individual’s income tax for 
the purpose of state-supported music 
has been suggested by Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony. Such a plan has been 
working successfully for some years 
in Mr. Koussevitzky’s native Russia 
and he feels that it should work here 
as well. 

“There are about 3,500,000 tax- 
payers in New England,” said the 
conductor. “If each were to add half 
a dollar to his state income tax bill 
we could have several symphony or- 
chestras as well as operas, chamber 


music and _ conservatories  (state- 
supported) ”. 
“A project like that also would 


give jobs to musicians returning from 
the fighting fronts.” 















ORCHESTRAS 
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Red Indians. The story provided the 
excuse to set the nature sounds of 
Brazil to music, and Villa-Lobos did 
just that. One heard quoted, or pic- 
torially delineated, the crickets, owls, 
bacaraus, glow worms and enchanted 
toads. One heard the song of the 
Uirapuru itself and all the little night 
noises that enlivened the search 
through the deep wood. The music 
was graphic without being stupidly 
literal and it was impressionistic with- 
out being recondite or in any way 
Picasso-ish. Moreover, there was red- 
blooded melody in it and rich, imag- 
inative harmony. 

The “Bachianas” was something 
quite different, but just as vivid in its 
way and just as well endowed with 
real musical viscera. With the quaint 
idea of investing the Bachian style of 
suite with the folk music of Northeast- 
ern Brazil, the composers set forth a 
“Ponteio” (Prelude), a “Quadrilha 
caipira” (Gigue), a “Desafio” or 
“Challange” (Toccata) and a “Con- 
versa” or “Conversation” (Fugue). 
Aside from some trenchant writing 
within the classic form and idiom, 
these pieces present a unique and mas- 
terful treatment of rhythmic montage. 
They are studies in rhythm within 
rhythm. The conventional rhythms of 
the old forms are there, but superim- 
posed upon them, or mounted behind 
them, are the quasi-Spanish dance 
rhythms of Latin America. The pieces 
are all too long and could do with 
some cutting, but they are gems of 
their kind and should find their way 
into symphonic repertoire without 
delay. 

It was evident that considerably 
more rehearsal time had been given to 
the Villa-Lobos items than to those of 
Bach and Beethoven, with the result 
that the latter sounded more like read- 
ings than performances. E. 


Toscanini Conducts 
An All-Debussy Program 

NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini, 
conductor. Studio 8-H, Radio City, 
Feb. 11, afternoon: 


All-Debussy Program 
“In the Streets and Byways”, 
“The 


“Théria”: 
“The Perfumes of the Night”, 
Morning of a Festival Day” 

“The Afternoon of a Faun” 

“La Mer”: “From Dawn till Noon on 
the Sea”, “Sport the Waves”, 
“Dialogue of the Wind and Sea” 

To devote an entire program to 
Debussy would seem to betoken a more 
adventurous spirit in program-making 
than has generally been associated with 
Mr. Toscanini, but the results more 
than justified the experiment. It was 
an experience not to be forgotten to 
hear the tone-poems of the French 
Impressionist played with all the Tos- 
canini technical finesse and at the 
same time heavily suffused with 
poetic atmosphere, and perhaps in par- 
ticular to watch the unfolding of “The 
Afternoon of a Faun” with such clarity 
of the different instrumental parts 
combined with such a fluid blending 
of tone to project the hazy moodful- 
ness inherent in the music. 

In the “Ibéria” suite the delicately 
breathed “Perfumes of the Night” was 
given with an almost tangible sugges- 
tiveness and there was vivid color in 
“The Morning of a Festival Day”, 
while in the closing “La Mer” suite 
the “Sport of the Waves” especially 
was invested with a tonal effectiveness 
of irresistible beauty. The ovation ac- 
corded Mr. Toscanini at the end 
seemed to be one of even greater 
significance than usual. S 


National Orchestral Association 
Gives Third Concert 
The National Orchestral Associa- 


tion gave its third concert of the sea- 
son at Carnegie Hall on the evening 
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of Feb. 12. The program consisted 
of the Overture to Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Secret of Suzanne”, Bach’s C minor 
Concerto for two claviers, and the first 
local hearing of Anis Fuleihan’s Con- 
certo for Two Pianos; the Introduc- 
tion to Mussorgsky’s “Khovantchina”, 
and a suite. from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Tsar Saltan”. The last two num- 
bers were conducted by Charles 
Blackman, the remaining works by 
Leon Barzin. 

The duo-pianist team of Appleton 
and Field was employed in the dif- 
fusion of the music of Bach and Fulei- 
han. The latter proved to be the score 
with most of the eclectic hallmarks of 
its composer, its florid and more or 
less exotic traits and the virtuoso 
keyboard idioms which recall Liszt. 
It is effective in its way and was well 
played. The Bach performance was 
rhythmically vital. The artists were 
warmly received. So, too, was Mr. 
Blackman, who displayed a _ routine 
competence. W. 


Bostonians Offer "Petrushka™ 
and "Pathetique™ 
Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevit- 


zky, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 
14, evening: 


Divertimento in B flat for Stsinge and 


Two Horns (K. 287)....... ozart 
Suite from “‘Petrushka”...... Stravinsky 
(Piano Soloist, Lukas Foss) 

Symphony No. 6, 
EEE 4.0. - cvsaboee’ Tchaikovsky 


The concert was a generally un- 
eventful one without much more news 
value than is generally associated with 
Boston Symphony playing. At that 
the work of the matchless orchestra 
has been more superlative than it con- 
sistently was in the Mozart, where 
one horn was not wholly beyond re- 
proach. The piece itself is compara- 
tively seldom encountered doubtless 
because it presupposes such a virtuoso 
interpretation as the Bostonians are 
qualified to give it. It is one of the 
two Cassations that Mozart composed 
in 1777 for the Countess Lodron. The 
most striking movement is the finale 
with an introductory andante recita- 
tive (repeated later) which might 
easily be considered a tragic utterance 
were if not that the theme of the 
ensuing allegro is the melody of 
“D’Bauerin hat d’Katz verlorn”, which 
lends the recitative in question rather 
an ironic than a tragic character. 

Even if one prefers the “Petrushka” 
music in the theatre more than in the 
concert hall the truth remains that any 
ten bars of it are more truly inspired 
and viable than all the neo-classic and 
excogitated stuff Stravinsky was to 
perpetrate in after vears. It goes with- 
out saying that Mr. Koussevitzky is 
supremely in his element in this score 
and that his Bostonians perform it 
inimitably. Lukas Foss in this in- 
stance gave the piano part its proper 
glassy sonorities. 

The conductor is, of course, an old 
hand at the “Pathetique”. At that, it 
is not too difficult to recall perform- 
ances that have probed more keenly 
the heart of Tchaikovsky’s most hu- 
man document. P. 


Koussevitzky Offers New 
Suite by Arthur Lourié 


Boston Symphony. Serge Kousse- 


vitzky, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 17, afternoon: 
Symphony in B minor 
(“Unfinished’’) : Schubert 


“The Feast During the Plague’, sym- 
phonic suite after Pushkin (Soprano) 
Solo, Valentina Vishnevska) 

Arthur Lourié 

Symphory No. 7 in A, Op. 92.Beethoven 


Flanked by two of the most weath- 
ered pillars. of the repertoire, Arthur 
Lourié’s symphonic suite “The Feast 
During the Plague” had a double edge 
of novelty. Originally conceived as an 
opera ballet, the work is based on a 
dramatic scene by Puskin. This in 
turn, interestingly enough, was adap- 
ted by the Russian poet from “The 
City of the Plague”, a play by John 











Paul Creston Wanda Landowska 


Wilson, better known to students of 
early 19th century literature as 
Christopher North. 

Mr. -Lourié tells us that his music 
does not attempt to illustrate the 
plague in a literal sense. His task 
“was purely musical, its tendency 
lyrical, colored perhaps by the anguish 
of a dark moment and the disintegra- 
tion of a culture once secure.” The 
suite is in six parts: a sombre march ; 
a curious setting of an appropriate 
excerpt from Petrarch for alternate 
four-part choruses accompanied by 
brasses and drums, sung in the orig- 
inal Latin; a soprano solo, “Mary 
Gray’s Song”, a setting of Pushkin’s 
Russian text’; another march suggest- 
ing the rumbling of the death cart on 
its way to the general grave; a “Petit 
Concert”; and a “Sinfonia Finale”. 


It would be a pleasure to report 
that Mr. Lourié’s music lived up to 
its magnificently dramatic theme. But 
this listener could not share the un- 
mistakable enthusiasm of a large part 
of the audience. At first encounter, 
the work seemed needlessly involved ; 
full of thematic and harmonic banali- 
ties; weakly constructed; and often 
dewnright sentimental, beneath its 
sophisticated veneer. Miss Vishnevska 
performed her solo poignantly, though 
with an unsteady vocal production and 
fuzziness of diction. And the chorus 
sang its cruelly difficult passages very 
creditably. Needless to say, Mr. 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra played 
the work sumptuously. Mr. Lourié 
was recalled to the platform many 
times. 

The “Unfinished” Mr. Koussevitzky 
treated in elegiac style on this after- 
noon, but as if to counterbalance it, 
he gave full rein to the dionysiac 
strain in Beethoven’s Seventh, and 
brought it to a memorable and almost 
frenzied climax. S. 


Malcolm Sargent Makes 
American Debut with NBC 


The two broadcast concerts presid- 
ed over by the distinguished British 
conductor, Malcolm Sargent, thus far 
in his four-week tenure with the NBC 
Symphony have disclosed pretty much 
the qualities anticipated by those of 
us who have known Mr. Sargent by 
his recordings only. And hasten to 
say that, while this is Mr. Sargent’s 
first visit to America, we sincerely 
hope it will not be his last. 

For his introductory program on 
Feb. 18, he chose the rarely performed 
D minor Symphony of Dvorak pre- 
ceded by Elgar’s “Cockaigne” Over- 
ture. On Feb. 25, he had the services 
of Yehudi Menuhin in Elgar’s Violin 
Concerto in B minor and offered by 
way of preface four sections of Han- 
del’s “Water Music”. No characteri- 
zation suggests itself more insistently 
in describing Mr. Sargent’s work than 
“businesslike”. In the Elgar overture 
and again in the Handel music, his ap- 
proach was direct and brisk with a 
“let’s - have - no-nonsense - about - this” 
simplicity. And it must be acknowledged 
that these works definitely gained 
something thus shorn of all suggestion 
of sentimentality. 

While precision again was a feature 
of his reading of the Dvorak sym- 
phony and the Elgar concerto, a softer 
touch was to be noted and a definite 
feeling for poetic expression. Mr. 





Appleton and Field 


Anis Fuleihan 


~ Menuhin brought this brilliant tech- 


nique to bear in a conventionally ro- 
mantic performance of an equally con- 
ventional and romantic concerto. Lit- 
tle more could have been done with 
such dated and patently derivative mu- 
sic, and Mr. Menuhin had the wisdom 
to exhibit the thing simply as the 
period piece that it is. 

We look forward with keener inter- 
est to Mr. Sargent’s last two pro- 
grams. R. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
Young People's Concert 


, The fourth Philharmonic-Symphony 
Young People’s concert of the season 
took place at Carnegie Hall on the 
morning of Feb. 10. Rudolph Ganz 
was again the conductor and had, as 
assisting artists the John Harms 
Chorus and Iona Harms, soprano. Mr. 
Ganz conducted the orchestra in Men- 
delssohn’s “Ruy Blas” Overture, the 
third and fourth movements from 
Brahms’s Second Symphony, Valse 
Triste by Sibelius and the “Rakoczy” 
March by Berlioz. The chorus sang 
Charles Haubiel’s “Father Abraham” 
in observance of Lincoln’s Birthday, 
and Miss Harms sang, with the chorus 
and orchestra, “Inflammatus et Accen- 
sus” from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater”. 


Jo 


Rodzinski Provides 
Evening of Variables 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor. Car- 
negie Hall, Feb. 15, evening: 


No. 93 (Salomon No. 

cei dalnd ait daa Cade «pind oe Haydn 

Symphony No. 2, Op. 35..Paul Creston 
(First performance) 


Symphony in D, 


Overture- Fantasy, ‘“‘Romeo and Juli- 
Ge i Sdaaeenshcabdwavins ace Tchaikovsky 
Introduction and Allegro for Harp, 
Flute, Clarinet and String Quar- 


oe RE ee rer > Fe avel 

Theodore Cella, harp; John Wum- 
mer, flute; Simeon Bellison, 
clarinet 

Sorcier”’ 


“*L’Apprenti 

The indisposition of Josef Hofmann, 
who was to have played the Chopin 
F minor Concerto at this concert, 
necessitated some last-minute changes 
in the program. The very beautiful, 
but seldom heard, Introduction and 
Allegro of Ravel was the major sub- 
stitute, and the Tchaikovsky Fantasy 
was added to fill out the alotted time. 
This last item, curiously or not, de- 
pending upon your point of view re- 
garding some of the other music, was 
the high point of the evening so far 
as performance was concerned, al- 
though both the Haydn and the Dukas 
Went very well. Mr. Rodzinski has 
a way with “Romeo and Juliet”. He 
manages to extract all of the emotion- 
al intensity of the work without mak- 
ing of it a piece of blubbering senti- 
mentality. The work gains dignity 
in his hands. 

Next in interest was the incompar- 
able Ravel music which, however, suf- 
fered from an unaccountably inept 
performance. For no apparent reason, 
Mr. Rodzinski blew up the string 
participants from the specified quartet 
to the dimensions of a small string 
orchestra, with the result that all pro- 
portions went awry and Mr. Cella 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Los Angeles Enjoys 
Ballet and Opera 


Companies Pay Visit 
— Klemperer Conducts 


Philharmonic 
Los ANGELES.—Traveling opera, 
ballet and celebrated artists visited 


Southern California throughout Feb- 
ruary. The San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany gave nine performances from 
Jan. 26 to Feb. 3. The Ballet Theatre 
completed its season on Feb. 16. Two 
pairs of February concerts by the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic were augmented 
with concerts in outside cities: Pasa- 
dena, San Diego, Glendale, Santa Bar- 
bara, Long Beach and Whittier, and 
with regular Saturday morning broad- 
casts of the Youth Programs under 
Alfred Wallenstein. Werner Janssen 
presented his orchestra and Anthony 
Collins gave a Mozart concert with a 
small orchestra at Occidental College 
before returning to London. 

The Gallo opera brought a new 
Carmen in Margery Mayer, who was 
formerly under contract at M-G-M. 
She has a rich, low voice but lacks 
vocal finesse. Stephan Ballarini as the 
toreador was excellent and Mary Hen- 
derson was a good Micaela. Mobley 
Lashanya was a fine Aida, and Carlo 
Morelli was an impressive elder Ger- 
mont in “Traviata”. Grace Panvini 
was the most popular singer in the 
company after she sang Rosina in the 
“Barber”. The San Carlo cast and 
production of this opera was the cli- 
max of the week. 

The Ballet Theatre extended its 

season through three weeks. The rep- 
ertoire was augmented with the ad- 
vent of Tamara Toumanova. The 
-accent was on old classics such as 
“Swan Lake.” Toumanova’s appear- 
ances were exciting exhibitions of 
skill and the classic ballerina’s tech- 
nique. Janet Reed captured this sophis- 
ticated ballet audience with her danc- 
ing and miming in “Graduation Ball’ 
and the athletic young Tommy Rall 
made a name for himself. Antony 
Tudor is in charge and his ballet 
“Romeo and Juliet” was important 
this season. Massine’s “Moonlight 
Sonata” had décor by Soudeikine but 
even Toumanova could not make it 
anything but pretentious. “Fancy 
Free”, all-American, was as popular 
as ever. 

Alfred Wallenstein’s program on 
Jan. 25, included the Schubert Seventh 
and Victor Young’s Suite from “For 
Whom the Bell Tolls.” Bartok’s Seven 
Roumanian Dances proved the piéce 
de résistance of this concert. 

Otto Klemperer returned to the com- 
mand of the Philharmonic for six 
concerts including the subscription 
pair, Feb. 8-9, with triumphant suc- 
cess. He was given an ovation at the 
end of the Beethoven Seventh which 
climaxed the program beginning with 
Gluck and Schoenberg’s Second Cham- 
ber Symphony. He assumed the baton 
with his old skill. Soloist on these oc- 
casions,. was Bernardo Segall who 
played a Fantasy by Mignone and the 
Liszt “Dance of Death.” His perfor- 
mances were brilliant. 

On Feb. 22-23, Mr. Wallenstein gave 
an all-Brahms program with concert- 
master Frisina and first cellist Kurt 
Reber as soloists in the double con- 
certo. Orchestra concerts this year are 
well attended and it is planned to ex- 
tend the season to 17 pairs next year. 

IsaBEL Morse JONES 


Morini to Manage 
Duo-Pianists 

Albert Morini has announced the 
addition to his list of attractions for 
next season the duo-piano team of 
Tanya and Alexandra Yaysnoff. These 
composer-pianists have been heard 
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both in this country and abroad and 
and arrangements. They were born in 
London, of Polish and Russian parents, 
and are related to the _ violinist, 
Wieniawski. 





Barzin Concludes 
St. Louis Tenure 


Chapple Conducts—Brai- 
lowsky and Templeton 
Are Acclaimed 


St. Louts.— Leon Barzin’s second 
week of guest conducting with the 
Symphony, with concerts on Jan. 27 
and 28 went a bit smoother than the 
previous week and provided programs 
of interest and enjoyment. The sel- 
dom heard Overture to “Manfred”, by 
Schumann was given a fine reading 
and the other purely orchestral num- 
ber, Bordin’s Symphony No. 2, was 
spiritedly performed. Soloist was Ida 
Krehm, who first was heard in the 
Mozart Concerto in D minor for 
piano and orchestra, played with ap- 
propriate delicacy and then the Liszt 
Hungarian Fantasy, into which she 
infused sufficient spirit and power to 
arouse considerable enthusiasm, being 
forced to respond to numerous recalls. 

The thirteenth pair of concerts, Feb. 
3 and 4 afforded local audiences their 
first opportunity to view Stanley 
Chapple on the podium of a large 
orchestra, his previous appearances 
having been during the past few years 
as conductor of the Summer Little 
Symphony. His program was well 
chosen, for it not only gave him an 
opportunity to display his talent, but 
provided a means of showing off the 
calibre of the orchestra to a very fine 
advantage. He opened with Brahms’s 
“Academic Festival Overture”, This 
was followed by a first time hearing 
of Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro 
for String Quartet and orchestra, 
featuring Messrs. Farbman, Rosen, 
Van Den Burg and Steindel. Sam- 
uel Barber’s “Essay” and “School for 
Scandal” Overture followed, this be- 
ing a first time hearing, as well. These 
compositions showed fine orchestral 
writing and were elegantly played 
under Mr. Chapple’s baton. The clos- 
ing work was the Sibelius Symphony 
No. 2 with its powerful climaxes 
magnificently built up by Mr. Chapple 
and the orchestra. He received long 
acclaim at each appearance. 

On Jan. 31, the orchestra presented 
Argentinita and her company of 
Spanish Dancers at Kiel Auditorium. 
Jean Morel conducted the orchestra 
through a maze of Spanish music as 
well as providing the dance music for 
the intensely interesting Argentinita, 
her sister Pilar Lopez and their danc- 
ing partners. 

An overflow audience greeted Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, pianist, in a re- 
cital as the third attraction on the 
Civic Music League course at the 
Kiel Auditorium on Jan. 30. Mr. 
Brailowsky’s program included Vi- 
valdi’s Concerto in D minor; Scarlat- 
tis Sonata in A, which was meti- 
culously played; Schumann’s Symph- 
onic Etudes; a large group of familiar 
Chopin numbers and shorter pieces bv 
Rachmaninoff, Debussy, Fauré and 
Liszt. His reception was most hearty 
and the audience would not leave un- 
til he had played five encores. 

Extra chairs were needed when 
Entertainment Enterprises presented 
Alec Templeton in a piano recital at 
the Opera House on Feb. 6. It was a 
typical Templeton program, the first 
two parts being devoted to the serious 
music of Bach, Haydn, Scarlatti, 
Chopin, Brahms and some modern 
composers, and the final group con- 
taining a melée of his original trans- 
criptions and parodies, and each class 
of music received its equal share of 
appreciation and applanse. There 
evidencing his 


were many encores, 








VIOLINIST WELCOMED IN HAVANA 


Left to Right: Erich Kleiber, Mme. Teresa Spencer Vda. de Garcia Longonia, Mme. 
Laura Rayneri de Alonso (President of Sociedad Pro-Arte Musical), Zino Francescatti, 
Emanuel Bay, Mme. Yolande Francescatti 





great popularity and extreme versatil- 
ity. 

David Earle presented three young 
artists; Harrison Eugene Pallett, 
Dorothea Earle Wallace and Anita 
Sauselle in a recital of piano music at 
Baldwin Hall on Feb. 6. Results 
showed painstaking preparation, which 
was appreciated by a responsive audi- 
ence. Hersert W. Cost. 


Los Angeles Events 
Offer Unusual Fare 


Huberman, Anderson, Segovia 
and Others Heard—Roof Con- 
cert Attracts 


Los ANGELES.—Los Angeles will 
long remember the concert given by 
Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, on 
Feb. 5 in the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium. His playing of Brahms’s Son- 
ata in G was well-nigh perfect. Mr. 
Huberman also played Handel’s Sonata 
in D superbly. The program was com- 
pleted by Mendelssohn’s Concerto, and 
shorter works by Bloch, Szymanowski, 
Smetana and Chopin-Huberman. 


The Don Cossacks appeared recent- 
ly. An unusually fine program was 
offered by Marian Anderson on Feb. 
20. Andres Segovia had a sold-out 
house when he gave a guitar recital 
on Feb. 4. Larry Adler and Paul 
Draper had an enchanted audience Feb. 
21. They are accompanied by a first- 
rate pianist this year, Arthur Fer- 
rante. Vivian Della Chiesa made her 
Los Angeles debut Feb. 6. 


The Musicians Congress has em- 
barked upon a folk-music series in the 
heart of Hollywood. A Pan-American 
program staged by Mexican children, 
teachers and workers on Feb. 4, proved 
fresh and interesting. The music was 
from the Tehuantepec and Michoacan 
districts of Mexico and from Chile. 

Sergei Radamsky, tenor, gave three 
extraordinary programs in the As- 
sistance League, establishing him as 
an artist of high rank. Music for five 
brass instruments by the resident com- 
poser Ingolf Dahl attracted attention 
to the Evenings on the Roof concert 
Feb. 5. Eight songs by Charles Ives 
sung by Betty Beach and Bartok’s 
Bulgarian Dances were other works 
of particular interest. Richard Buhlig 
started his series of piano recitals 
under their auspices, Feb. 12. He 
played his own arrangement of Bach’s 
“Art of the Fugue” for two pianos 
with Wesley Kuhnle. 

Richard Lert conducted Ernst 
Toch’s “Chinese Flute” for chamber 
orchestra with soprano at the Univer- 





sity of Southern California Feb. 4 and 
Alice Ehlers played the Haydn con- 
certo for harpischord on the same 
program. Ethel Leginska is present- 
ing some of her pupils in sonatas and 
variations by Beethoven, Lucille Oliver 
played in the Ebell Theater Feb. 18. 
IsABEL Morse JONES 





La Scala Opera 
Plays in Baltimore 


Peabody Recitals Present 
John Kirkpatrick and Beal 
Hober 


BALTIMoRE.—The Philadelphia La 
Scala Opera Company has gained the 
approval of a growing audience here. 
Each successive appearance brings 
out a capacity attendance. This was 
the case with the performance of 
“Faust” on Jan. 25, when Nino Mar- 
tini, Vivian Della Chiesa, and a fine 
supporting cast gave pleasure to the 
admiring audience. The orchestra and 
ballet added distinction to the per- 
formance. Guiseppe Bamboschek con- 
ducted. The series is under the local 
management of the Bonney Concert 
Bureau. 

The ninth Peabody recital, Jan. 26, 
gave the audience opportunity of hear- 
ing an all American program pre- 
sented by John Kirkpatrick, pianist. 
The artist presented works of Ross 
Lee Finney, Carl Ruggles and Aaron 
Copland as well as MacDowell and 
Stephen Foster. 

Beal Hober, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, with Kurt Sober at the 
piano, was heard in the tenth Pea- 
body recital on Feb. 2. A program of 
unconventional material was presented. 

Milton Boyce, pianist was the re- 
citalist at the Maryland Casualty Au- 
ditorium on Feb. 4. The B. & O. 
Glee Club, Stanley Chapple, conduc- 
tor, appeared in this series, Feb. 11, 
introducing several effective arrange- 
ments made by the conductor. 

P. €..B. 





Casadesus Acclaimed 
By Philadelphians 


PHILADELPHIA.—Presented by the 
Philadelphia Forum at the Academy 
of Music on Jan. 29, Robert Casa- 
desus was acclaimed enthusiastically 
by a virtually capacity audience. The 
distinguished French pianist once 
more displayed his mastery of the key- 
board and amplitude of interpretative 
force in Bach’s “Italian” Concerto; 
Chopin’s B minor Sonata; Schu- 
mann’s “Forest Scenes” and pieces by 
Debussy and Ravel. 
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above reproach. Nor did the Beethoven 
sonata greatly enhance the quality of 
the recital. This rather abstruse and 
forbidding work if it is not to become 
a trying experience calls for playing 
of absolutely superlative character as 
well as a profound and affectionate 
understanding. The best part of it on 
this occasion was the treatment of 
the piano part of Mr. Kahn, which 
merely served to emphasize the one- 
sided nature of the performance as a 
whole. 

With the delectable Schumann 
movements, which are far too seldom 
heard, the artistic level of the concert 
rose appreciably. Here Miss Gar- 
bousova’s tone gained measurably in 
amplitude and sensuousness and the 
music was communicated with warmth, 
feeling and technical expertness. There 
was also much to enjoy in the cellist’s 
delivery of the various short numbers 
on the second half of the bill, particu- 
larly the respective pieces of Falla’s 
“Suite Populaire Espagnole”. P. 


Robert Goldsand, Pianist 


Robert Goldsand gave the most im- 
pressive demonstration of his technical 
powers that he has yet offered here at 
his recital at Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Feb. 10, when, after three 
introductory sonatas by Scarlatti, he 
devoted himself to Beethoven’s so- 
called “Hammerklavier” Sonata in 
B flat, Op. 106, and the six Paganini- 
Liszt Etudes. A duly restrained tonal 
scheme was adopted for the Scarlatti 
sonatas and all three were played 
with delicate shading and a musicianly 
sense of style. 

It was with the Paganini-Liszt 
etudes that Mr. Goldsand achieved 
real distinction for not only is his 
technical prowess such that all such 
difficulties as are here encountered 
seemed to melt under his fingers al- 
most before taking form, but he 
brought to this music a fire and dash 
that made his traversal of its pages 
an exciting experience. Outstanding 
were the Caprice in E Flat, with its 
finely traced filigree work and rapid 
octaves, “La Chasse” in E and “La 
Campanella”, played with exceptional 
tonal effectiveness and brilliance. But 
for the “Hammerklavier” Sonata other 
assets are demanded, a great musically 
intellectual and profound emotional 
understanding, and these were not 
evidenced in the performance given. 
It was at best a tentative reading of a 
tasted but undigested work, tech- 
nically highly competent, as a matter 
of course, and yet not invested, for 
the most part, with the most ap- 
propriate kind of tone, since the kind 
of tone that can make Liszt scintilla- 


Robert Goldsand 


Jennie Tourel 


ting is far from the ideal approach to 
Beethoven and the “Hammerklavier”. 


Thomas Richner, Pianist 


At his Town Hall recital on the 
afternoon of Feb. 11 Thomas Richner 
revealed his true musical status as an 
exemplary interpreter of Mozart and 
compositions in the category of such 
pieces as the group offered from the 
“Preludes and Pieces in Gaelic Modes” 
by the Irish composer Carl Hardebeck. 
His playing of the Mozart Sonata in 
C, K. 330, was characterized by a 
sensitiveness of approach and a re- 
sponsiveness to its musical essence, a 
tonal continence and a general sense 
of proportion that placed it on a level 
of rare distinction. It was replete with 
delicate nuance, the phrases were 
subtly moulded, and, while the corner 
movements sparkled, the tender charm 
of the Andante was projected with 
noteworthy effectiveness. 

All the more regrettable was it that 
in the hard-driven Bach-d’Albert 
Prelude and Fugue in D, a basically 
unrewarding Ballade in the Form of 
a Passacaglia by Harold Morris, 
which was receiving its first perform- 
ance, and his own “New York”, also a 
“first performance”, the recitalist per- 
sistently indulged in an exaggerated 
percussiveness of tone that effectually 
nullified whatever compensating fea- 
tures his playing of these works may 
have had. The Liszt Sonata was es- 
sentially an unfortunate choice for 
him, while, on the other hand, in 
Debussy’s “Reflets dans l’eau”’ he 
again showed the sympathy with 
delicately poetic implications and 
felicitous means of expression that 
marked the Hardebeck pieces. C. 


Fredell Lack, Violinist 


Fredell Lack the comely young vio- 
linist from Oklahoma who, having 
won a number of prizes appeared in a 
New York concert in 1943,. gave a 
second recital at the Town Hall on 
the evening of Feb. 12. Miss Lack’s 
program proved her once more a per- 
son of musical taste and sound ideals. 
It contained a Kreisler arrangement 
of a Tartini fugue, the Sarabande. 
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Thomas Richner Fredell Lack 


Double and Bourree from Bach’s un- 
accompanied Suite in B minor, the 
“Thun” Sonata of Brahms (with 
Leonid Hambro as pianist), Vieux- 
temps’s D minor Concerto, a new 
Polka, Air and Ritournel by Alexei 
Haieff, heard for the first time, and 
short pieces by Milhaud, Stravinsky 
and Saint-Saéns. 

Miss Lack displayed a generally 
well-schooled technique, musical feel- 
ing and a smooth if not a large tone. 
Her work improved as the evening 
progressed. Her style is rather small- 
scale and placid, her range of expres- 
sion at present limited. The perfor- 
mance of the Brahms sonata with Mr. 
Hambro, if sensitive, was in the main 
superficial. She disposed of the 
Vieuxtemps Concerto with energy and 
generally good intonation. But this 
hard-ridden warhorse calls for a much 
holder virtuosity and a more flam- 
boyant bravura manner than Miss 
Lack now commands. ) 


Jennie Tourel, Mezzo-Soprano 


One of the most extraordinary ex- 
hibitions of the art of singing which 
New York has heard this season, or is 
likely to hear in any season, was ac- 
claimed by the large audience at 
Jennie Tourel’s recital in Town Hall 
on the evening of Feb. 18. One scarce- 
ly knew what to admire most, the 
artist’s flawless technical control of 
her voice, her masterly of languages 
and musical idioms, or her intelligence 
and taste. Throughout the evening, 
Mme. Tourel’s singing never lost its 
perfect line and beauty of tone, despite 
a program which would affright 
most vocalists. She sang twenty-one 
songs in five languages, including two 
Bach arias, and then added several 
encores, one of them in impeccable 
English. In a time when some of our 
most prodigally gifted young singers 
are tearing their voices to shreds 
through improper production, it is re- 
assuring to have such an experience. 

The evening “began with three Bee- 
thoven Lieder, “Bitten”, “Vom Tode” 
and “An die Hoffnung”, beautifully, 
if somewhat coldly, sung. But the two 
Bach arias which followed were pure 
joy. Both the “Gott versorget, alles 
Leben” from the cantata, “Es wartet 
alles auf Dich”, and the “echo” aria 
“Flosst mein Heiland’ from _ the 
Christmas Cantata are dialogues in 
which the voice and the oboe vie with 
each other in phrases of haunting 
beauty. Mitchell Miller played the oboe 
obbligatos superbly, and Mme. Tourel’s 
singing was as notable for its aura of 
radiant faith as it was for its amazing, 
instrumental freedom of line. 

Completely in contrast, yet just as 
distinguished, was her performance of 
Debussy’s “Proses Lyriques”, in which 
the sensitive piano playing of Erich 
Itor Kahn, her accompanist, was an 
indispensable element. Two enchanting 
little Chabrier songs led to a Russian 
group, including works by Glinka, 
Rachmaninoff and Gretchaninoff, who 
acknowledged the applause for his 
“Song of Dounia”, which he _ has 
dedicated to Mme. Tourel. Songs by 
Turina, Granados, Villa-Lobos and 
Mignone completed a program which 
was a model in its variety and novelty, 
if not in its virtuosic length, for all 
singers. Among the encores was a 
performance of “I Wonder as I Wan- 


der” which made one remain gladly 
in the hall, instead of fleeing into 
the night. 2. 


Lauritz Melchior, Tenor 


The fourth concert of the Town 
Hall Endowment series, on the even- 
ing of Feb. 7, took the shape of a 
recital by Lauritz Melchior. Although 
the event was regarded as Mr. Mel- 
chior’s concert debut in the city the 
present reviewer seems vaguely to re- 
call an earlier recital appearance of 
the Metropolitan’s chief Wagnerian 
tenor at one of the local concert halls 
some 17 or 18 years ago. In any case, 
the Town Hall event was not a con- 
spicuously happy one. 

Mr. Melchior’s list of songs laid 
stress on lyrics of Scandinavian origin, 
as was natural. Its first half was 
devoted to a group of Grieg songs, 
done in the original Norwegian and 
comprising such masterpieces as 
“Eros” and “With a Water Lily”, 
and to Danish, Finnish and Swedish 
numbers by Henneberg, Hannikainen, 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Merikanto, Heise and Sibelius. Its 
second part consisted of Lieder by 
Schubert, Wolf and Strauss, with the 
death scene from Verdi's “Otello” as 
a close. The profuse enthusiasm of 
the large audience was rewarded with 
a number of additional favors. 

There can be no question that the 
tenor is vastly more comfortable on 
the operatic stage in the habiliments 
of Siegmund, Tristan or Lohengrin 
and with an orchestral phalanx at his 
feet than in the intimacies of a recital 
hall with no more than a concert grand 
at his back. In this environment he 
seemed like a fish out of water and 
his ordinarily robust tones were thin, 
constricted, colorless and breathy, with 
a frequent recourse to falsetto in pas- 
sages which lay high. More, even, 
than at the opera his incorrigible habit 
of depressing his tongue and of pro- 
ducing throaty sounds was in disturb- 
ing evidence. And that indifference to 
note values and to rhythmic discipline, 
so obvious even in his most famous 
Wagner roles, became still more 
glaringly conspicuous in Grieg, Schu- 
bert and Wolf. To the treatment of 
Lieder and the creation of lyric moods, 
furthermore. Mr. Melchior appeared 
blithely indifferent. 

Ignace Strasfogel accompanied with 
skill. 


Grant Johannesen, Pianist 


Grant Johannesen, who made his 
local debut last season, gave his second 
recital at Town Hall on the afternoon 
ot Feb. 18, devoting the first half of 
his program to Bach’s Overture in the 
French Manner, and the Schubert 
Sonata in B Flat. After the intermis- 
sion two pieces by Arthur Shepherd, 
an Exotic Dance, No. 3, and a Gigue 
Fantasque, were given their first per- 
formance and were followed by the 
Menuet from “Le Tombeau de Cou- 
perin” and “Scarbo” by Ravel and 
the Suite, Op. 14, and “Allegro Bar- 
baro” by Barték. 

The young pianist’s playing was 
again distinguished by a sincere and 
successful striving to achieve an ideal 
of technical clarity, and again it was 
made to appear that such technical 
considerations had been given prece- 
dence over all others in his preparation 
of his program as his business-like 
handling of the various compositions 
listed remained practically unrelieved 
by any imaginative glow. The need of 
an emotional quickening was felt with 
special force in the Schubert sonata, 
after the straightaway and too gener- 
ally monochrome delivery of the dif- 
ferent sections of the Bach suite. A 
greater responsiveness in the young 
recitalist seemed to be evoked by the 
modern compositions, and in some of 
them his tone was of a more ingra- 
tiating quality, his well-developed tech- 
nique also naturally standing him in 
good stead in Ravel’s “Scarbo” and 
some of the Barték music. But inten- 
sive concentration upon expanding and 
enriching his imagination would seem 
to be his most urgent immediate duty 
to himself. S 


Morton Schoenfeld, Pianist, (Debut) 


Morton Schoenfeld, pianist, made 
his New York debut in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Feb. 19. His pro- 
gram included the Bach B minor 
Partita and the Brahms F minor 
Sonata. Following an imtermission 
were two Chopin Etudes, Ravel’s 
“Ondine”, three excerpts from Bar- 
tok’s “Mikrokosmos”, one from Hin- 
demith’s “Ludus Tonalis” and, as a 
closing work, a Sonata in G minor 
by Ernest Waxman, the last, having 
its initial performance. 

Mr. Schoenfeld has a facile tech- 
nique. He began with a somewhat con- 
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fused rendition of the Bach, but 
settled down in the Brahms and gave 
a technically good if not especially 
inspiring performance. The Chopin 
works were the best played. Perhaps 
if the young musician gave more 
time to Chopin and less to the things 
that made up the remainder of the 
program, his playing would prove 
more striking, but he apparently be- 
longs to the class of young musicians 
who must be that vague thing called 
“modern”, ruat coelum! A technique 
as good as he exhibited, pre-supposes 
much hard work. It might have been 
put to better advantage in a better 
chosen list. 


Nibya Marino, Pianist, (Debut) 


Nibya Mariano, pianist, hitherto un- 
known to New York audiences, made 
her formal bow in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Feb. 9. Miss Marino has 
been well taught and has obviously 
done a lot of work at the keyboard. 

She began with Busoni’s perversion 
of Bach’s Toccata, Intermezzo and 
Fugue in C, giving the sort of over- 
sonorous interpretation that Busoni 
made the fashion three or four decades 
ago. This was followed by the Liszt B 
minor Sonata, the Chopin B Flat minor 
Sonata, Schumann’s “Kinderszenen”’ 
“Triste No. 1” by Fabini, a Toccata 
of Poulenc, and Balakireff’s “Islamey” 
Fantasy. 

Miss Marino has a large technique 
and in some of her less impulsive 
moments, her tone was fine and musi- 
cal. Unfortunately she attempted, a 
large part of the time, to obtain 
volume which neither her own efforts 
nor the mechanism of the instrument 
were capable of delivering. On the 
interpretative side, the young pianist 
has, as yet, little to offer. Whether 
she acquires this or not,eremains to be 
seen—and heard. 


Olga Lepkova, Mezzo-Soprano 


Olga Lepkova, mezzo-soprano, gave 
a recital in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 10 with Frank Chat- 
terton at the piano. Three operatic 
arias by Ponchielli, Verdi and Tchai- 
kovsky, were given along with songs 
by Mozart, Schubert, Paderewski, 
Mrs. Beach, Rudnitzky and others. 
Miss Lepkova has an impressive stage 
presence and sings with enthusiasm 
though the voice sounds more like a 
dramatic soprano than a mezzo. She 
was not impressive in “Stride la 
Vampa” from “Il Trovatore” which 
is difficult enough in the opera, nor 
was her lengthy trill entirely satisfac- 
tory. In more lyric moments such as 
Paderewski’s “Tears” and Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Be Silent, my Beloved”, her 
singing was more interesting. The 
singer would seem to have possibilities 
beyond what she exhibits at the present 
time. D. 


David Polotilow, Violinist 


David Polotilow, violinist, appeared 
in recital in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on the evening of Feb. 11, 
with Margaret Denison as accom- 
panist. The program included Brahms’s 
Sonata in A, the Mozart Concerto 
in D, Bach’s unaccompanied Sonata 
in G minor and a group by Wieniaw- 
ski, Paganini-Moskalensky, Sarasate 
and Novacek. Mr. Polotilow’s playing 
exhibited points of excellence but was 
not of a very high emotional character. 
He appeared to best advantage in the 
Mozart and in the shorter works. 


New Friends of Music 


A program devoted exclusively to 
Mozart sonatas for violin and piano 
performed by Joseph Szigeti and 
Claudio Arrau was offered by the New 
Friends of Music at its Town Hall 





Morton Schoenfeld Grant Johannesen 


session the afternoon of Feb. 11. The 
sonatas heard were those in B flat, 
K. 454, in G, K. 301, in B flat, K. 378, 
and in A, K,. 526. The first and last 
belong among the most precious of 
their kind, the two middle ones—early 
works are priceless samples of early 
Mozart. 

Messrs. Arrau and Szigeti played 
them for the most part with devotion 
but not invariably with well balanced 
team work or stylistic finish. The 
violinist delivered some of the loveliest 
variations in the second movement ot 
the sonata in G in smeary fashion. Mr. 
Arrau’s piano playing was vital and 
rhythmically alive, but one missed re- 
peatedly that singing style in cantabile 
passages which is the essence of 
Mozartian performance. Nor is his 
scheme of dynamics so finely graded 
as to justify him in keeping the lid of 
his piano half raised. Both artists were 
warmly applauded. 


Paola Novikova, Soprano 


Paola Novikova, soprano, who has 
been heard in the Town Hall before, 
re-appeared in that auditorium on the 
evening of Feb. 11, with Leon Pom- 
mers aS accompanist, and Youri Bil- 


stin, cellist, assisting in Franck’s 
“Panis Angelicus”. Mme. Novikova’s 
program was chosen from a wide field. 
She began with an aria by Caccini 
and her first group also contained 
works by Gluck, Scarlatti, Veracini 
and the dubious Mozart Lullaby. Then 
came a Russian group, one in Franch, 
two songs by Friedrich Nietzsche, said 
to be having their first American 
hearing though how this was deter- 
mined is not evident. The final two 
groups of the somewhat lengthy list 
were by Russian composers. 

Mme. Novikova sings with finish 
and musicianship and she has also the 
ability to differentiate between the 
types of works offered. The voice 
itself is not a particularly impressive 
one, but she gets much value out of 
it. The audience was immensely inter- 
ested and applauded with enthusiasm. 


Alexander Brailowsky, Pianist 


Alexander Brailowsky gave his first 
recital of the season at Carnegie Hall 
on Feb. 13. The audience that filled 
the auditorium was demonstratively 
responsive to his ministrations at the 
piano. The already lengthy program 
was extended by at least eight encores, 
among them Chopin’s third Ecessaise, 
“Minute” Waltz and “Revolutionary” 
Etude, Rachmaninoff’s G minor Pre- 
lude, the Paganini-Liszt “La Chasse”, 
Mendelssohn’s Scherzo in E minor, 
the Brahms A flat Waltz and the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff “Bumble-Bee”. The 
program proper featured the Bach- 
Busoni Chaconne and Schumann’s 
Symphonic Etudes, along with pieces 
by Scarlatti, Rachmaninoff, Scriabin, 
Borodine and Liszt. 

Mr. Brailowsky read the Bach- 
Busoni transcription and the Schu- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Old Chestnuts Turn Green 
Once More—and Bitter 


HE more things change, in music as in 

everything else, the more they are the 
same thing. So we are not genuinely sur- 
prised presently to find ourselves consider- 
ing a set of ancient perplexities as though 
they were as fresh and original as today’s 
newspaper. The newspaper simile is taken 
advisedly because these matters are indeed 
of concern to the press at this very day and 
hour despite their antiquity and despite the 
fact that they have been fetched up, fought 
over and resolved, pro and con, times with- 
out number. 

Take, for example, music criticism, or that 
branch of it concerned with day to day re- 
porting of current musical events for the 
press, better described, perhaps, as review- 
ing. Just when we thought the last word had 
been said on the purposes, the duties, the 
morals and the higher philosophy of the 
craft, and everybody concerned understood 
all about these things and were happy and 
comfortable in their knowledge, we find that 
scarcely anybody understands anything and 
that very few are either comfortable or 
happy about what they do understand. 

Many people, including almost all of those 
who have anything to do with the perform- 
ance end of music, refuse to accept the music 
critic’s, or the music reviewer’s, own defini- 
tion of his job. Let him insist that he is 
only a reporter of news events which just 
happen to be musical; let him protest that 
his duty to the city desk and to his readers 
is to record facts as objectively from the 
concert hall as from the police court blotter ; 
let him beg to be excused from special plead- 
ings, from causes, movements, projects and 
all varieties of uplift; let him proclaim the 
dignity and virtue of his simple journalistic 
calling as against some more exalted prac- 
tice—let him do these things and nobody 
believes him and he becomes an object of 
suspicion. 


HE music profession demands more 
of the critic than it is within his jour- 
nalistic province (strictly construed) to pro- 


vide. In small and musically backward 
communities, the critic is drafted by the local 
music fraternity as a public educator and 
crusader. He is expected to lecture, cajole 
and reprimand his readers in the interest of 
the community’s musical undertakings. At 
the same time, if he wants to live in peace 
with his neighbors, he must be “co-opera- 
tive” where musical short-comings among 
these same undertakings are concerned and 
he must take what is euphemistically called 
“the long view” in any discussion of them in 
his paper. His writings must be “construc- 
tive”, which generally means that, when the 
going is rough, artistically, he must seek out 
all possible silver linings and put as good a 
face as possible on current happenings 
against better days a-coming. 


HE situation is not much different in 

the big musical centers. There too the 
critic is grasped frequently by the lapel as a 
draftee of the general musical movement 
and he is shamed out of such roles as liter- 
ateur, aesthete, essayist, epicure or observer 
of the passing parade, any and all of which 
might be more acceptable to him, to his 
paper and to his readers. Even such sophis- 
ticated men of music as Artur Rodzinski, 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, and Edward Johnson, general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera, have 
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been known to become wistful when contem- 
plating the relation of the press to their ex- 
ecutive labors. They have their dreams and 
they have their problems—both tremendous 
—and they cannot but feel, as all music 
practitioners do, that the press has some 
obligation, real or implied, to commiserate 
with them publicly and to get into the van 
with them.onm,the rugged musical trails they 
are pursuing. 

They are sincere about this, and they may 
even be right. Musicians, since the first 
day of written criticism, have had the same 
sentiment. They havesnever ceased to feel 
wounded and betrayed whenever the critic 
takes up a position on the sidelines and con- 
tents himself with simply calling the turns 
on what he sees and hears. So we are right 
back where we started. — 

Another old chestnut that has _ been 
thrown into the fire and pulled out again 
so often that it should be nothing but a 
charred shell by now, but still remains as 
green and bitter as ever, is 


Censorship— 


Official and Officious 


VERYBODY knows by now that the 
action of License “Commissioner Paul 
Moss boomeranged when that gentleman set 
himself up as unofficial censor over the New 
York stage by banning the play, “Trio”, 
from Broadway through the device of refus- 
ing a transfer of license for the theatre in 
which the play was running. It boomer- 
anged when newspapers observed that the 
Ballet Russe’s new prodtietion, “Frankie and 
Johnny”, currently showing at the New 
York City Center, is no violet either in the 
Book of Comstock, the point being, of 
course, that Mr. Moss is assistant to the 
president of the Center (Mayor LaGuardia 
is the president) and thus is responsible 
for what goes on there. The ballet people, 
thereupon, instantly made certain alterations 
to save the Commissioner embarrassment. 
Except for the legitirnate inference that 
what is sauce for the goose is also sauce for 
the gander, we can see no excuse for drag- 
ging “Frankie and Johnny” into the “Trio” 
incident. The “you’re another” technique 
of fighting a battle of this kind is extremely 
dangerous and conceivably can lead to all 
manner of outrageous excesses and witch 
hunts before the ghost of censorship is once 
more lulled into its fitful sleep. 


USIC, happily, has been largely free 

in this country from the kind of prud- 
ish and high-handed censorship disclosed in 
the present case. We recall, of course, the 
unfortunate early experiences of ‘‘Salome”’ 
and of Shostakovich’s “Lady Macbeth of 
Mzensk”; also some private grumblings 
over Howard Hanson’s “Merry Mount”, 
Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre du Printemps” and 
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even “Tristan und Isolde’. But censors as 
a tribe have been mostly unaware of, or in- 
sensate to, the moral climate in which many 
masterpieces flourish. Imagine what might 
happen if censors really comprehended some 
of the musico-sociological documents of 
Tchaikovsky, Strauss, Wagner, Debussy 
Ravel, or even Beethoven, Mozart and the 
elder Bach! And what would become of 
virtually the entire opera repertoire—lItal- 
ian, German, French and Russian? 

We can only recognize once more, as the 
creative artist has recognized from time im- 
memorial, that the self-appointed censor, as 
a type, is constitutionally incapable of under- 
standing the real nature of the art product. 
His is the incorrigibly juvenile mind that 
never can get beyond the shallow concept of 
art as nothing more than a species of enter- 
tainment which becomes incomprehensible 
and downright frightening when it goes be- 
yond the limits of what he considers good, 
clean fun. It would never occur to him that 
art has anything to do with life; that the 
stuff of life inexorably must be the stuff of 
art or that there is any basic connection be- 
tween creative art and the development of 
human civilization. 


ERE again is a conflict as old as art it- 
self. Yet it is as fresh and as menac- 
ing and as unresolved as the latest battle in 
Pacific. 
Did we say something about “ancient” 
perplexities ? 
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concept of what operatic language should be. 

There remains the ballet. For reasons best 
known to the management, it was thought ad- 
visable .to introduce two movements from 
“Scheherazade” (“The Young Prince and the 
Young Princess” and the final storm music) 
in the middle of the last act. Aside from the 
fact that this was a wholly gratuitous addition 
to which Rimsky himself probably would have 
been furiously opposed and the further fact that 
it completely unbalanced the denouement of the 
opera, it was so badly performed by the Met- 
ropolitan’s dancers as to be nothing short of 
ludicrous. There was little or no true ballet 
dancing on the part of any of the principals and 
the whole design of the thing, if it could be said 
to have any, was patterned to second-rate music 
hall standards. So numerous were the slips 
and near-misses, that the spectator sometimes 
despaired of the very safety of the. dancers in 
their strange gambols. 

Speaking of ballet, it is a matter for regret 
that the opera itself was not revived in the 
ballet-pantomime version which proved so de- 
lightful to earlier Metropolitan audiences. 
Under the best of circumstances, “Le Coq d’Or” 
is difficult to stage convincingly in straight 
operatic style. It needs grotesquery and styli- 
zation to achieve its fairytale illusion. With 
the singers sitting in a jury box on the side like 
a Greek chorus and the actors and dancers de- 
picting the action in the middle of the stage, 
the work becomes the fanciful, masque-like 
thing that Rimsky undoubtedly intended it to 
be. Here is the intelligent and effective way 
to use dancing in this opera, the opinions of 
Mme. Rimsky-Korsakoff notwithstanding. Let 
Scheherazade go tell her tales in her own good 
time and clime. 








FROM OUR READERS 








Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 

Your notification of renewing my subscription 
to Musica, America has just been received. The 
publication has certainly been a source of high 
morale and interest to me, therefore am enclosing 
the required amount for a renewal to one year’s 
subscription; with hopes of renewing my sub- 
scription for more than one year, upon my return 
to the States. 

Here’s hoping for a quick victory and speedy 
return to the States. I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Crt. RopertT MARRA 
Med. Det. 449th AAA Bn. 





Holland 
Dear MusiIcaL AMERICA: 

May I say to the author of the editorial, “Well, 
What About Madame Butterfly?” in the Novem- 
ber issue of Musica America (it has only re- 
cently reached this part of the world) that he is 
quite right concerning the British attitude towards 
performances of “Butterfly”, but not altogether 
right about their facilities for Grand Opera pro- 
duction. 

During the month of May, 1944, I was fortunate 
enough to be in London and found that the city 
offered numerous musical attractions. There were 
fine concerts in Albert Hall, Oratorios in the Ab- 
bey, and, while it is too true that Covent Garden 
has been turned into a dance hall for the duration, 
the Sadler’s Wells Company was holding forth at 
the New Theatre with a repertory season of Opera 
in very crisp, understandable English. There were 
performances of “The Marriage of Figaro”, “La 
Bohéme”, “Rigoletto”, “Hansel and Gretel”, “The 
Bartered Bride”, “The Barber of Seville’ and— 
“Madame Butterfly’! Noel Eadie, who sang at 
one time with the Chicago Opera, was the Butter- 
fly. The theatre was always filled, but I managed 
to get tickets rather easily for all performances, 
except “Madame Butterfly” and on the nights that 
Cho Cho San displayed her woes I was forced 
to wait in a long queue with many men and women 
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What They Read 20 Years Ago 
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Soviet Opera Scenes Which Shocked Our Sensibilities Twenty Years Ago. Top Left, a Scene for 

“Lohengrin” by Larinoff in Which Modern Lamp Posts Appear. Right, Marguerite in "Faust" Pictured 

as a Hungarian Movie Actress, Avaricious for Money. Second Row, Left, M. Ivanoff, Official Director 

of Soviet Opera Reform. Center, Lohengrin Arrives in a Red Cross Airplane. Below, Left, a "Rienzi" 
Scene by G. lakouloff. Right, the Kamerny Theatre Production of "Salome" 





(mostly women) who were awaiting a chance for 
tickets and a chance to weep with the little broken 
blossom. It even seemed to me that Mr. B. F. 
Pinkerton was a bit more popular than he was in 
days before the war. 

So why not “Butterfly” at the Met? Surely 
there are many lovely Butterflies at that temple, 
among them Frances Greer, who was taught the 
role with the utmost care, musically and dramati- 
cally, by the late Pasquale Amato (who sang the 
first South American performances of Sharpless 
with Puccini’s original “Butterfly’”.) 

With best wishes for the continued success of 
your magazine, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
M/Segt. Chris Ortiz 
G-2 Sec. 5th Armored Div. 





England 
Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

I have just run across the October 1944 issue 
of Musicat America and one of the articles in it 
has started somewhat of a controversy here. On 
page 9 there is a reference to a Dr. Maltzeff who 
is supported to have overcome the difficulties en- 
countered in that hazardous climb in our national 
anthem, “the rockets red glare”. You claim that 
the soprano never has to go any higher than E 
in his version, though his expedient of a switch 
to the dominant. It is obvious that if the anthem 
begins in C, then the highest note in the dominant 
key of G will be the tone D and not E. 

Yours truly 
SAMUEL MUTTERPERL 
661 F.A.Bn. Btry C 


Eprror’s Nore: A misunderstanding arose, be- 
cause the statement that the soprano never has 
to go above E applied to the whole arrangement. 
The soprano does go up to E in the first phrase 
at the words “by the dawn’s early light”. In the 
section beginning “and the rockets red glare” the 
soprano does not go above D, as our correspond- 
ent noted. 


We May Come to It, Yet 

Familiar operatic characters, remade to in- 
culcate Soviet doctrine: Faust, an American 
millionaire whose real name is Harry; Mar- 
guerite, a Hungarian motion-picture star; Car- 
men, a Polish flirt who is a martyr to Com- 
munism; José, a police official of the orthodox 
faith; Elsa, a Socialist maid accused of mur- 
dering her Monarchist brother; Lohengrin, 
an American Red Cross Aviator. 

1925 


Not Bad Advice 

In a current book on score reading that 
author says: “In case you get hopelessly lost, 
don’t let the members of the orchestra catch 
you scampering wildly over the page to find the 
place. Stop playing with some criticism, real 
or imaginary, and begin again at some con- 
venient place’, 

1925 
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* the good old days when compartments and parlor cars could be had for 
the asking, Joseph Schuster used to get one to quarter himself and valu- 


able instrument, which he never lets out of his sight. 


When transportation 


got more difficult he would reserve an upper for his cello and a lower for 


himself. 


only available accommodation was an upper berth. 
He alone knows how. 


to get into it with his cello. 


On a recent trip to St. Louis the situation was even worse. 


The 
Mr. Schuster managed 
Wonder if he sat up 


all night while the cello had a good sleep? 


The Trapp Family Singers have 
had their travel troubles too. They 
were stranded in a mid-Western 
town with no train available to take 
them to their next stop until the fol- 
lowing day. Taxis, in this town, 
were merely fond memories of the 
past. In desperation an industrious 
concert manager came _ bouncing 
down the street in the one available 
bit of automotive stock he could 
find—a windowless hearse trimmed 
in black and silver. The Trapps 
piled in and gayly departed for their 
next engagement! 

For variety of traveling our little 
silver button goes to Enya Gonzalez. 
At present she is on another USO 
tour in the South Pacific. Last 
Summer she visited Labrador and 
Greenland—the Summer before, the 
Canal Zone. ... Eugene Ormandy’s 
tour through the South with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra resulted in a 
family reunion in Birmingham. The 
conductor’s brother, Laszlo, an 
Army doctor, is stationed nearby in 
Tuscaloosa. 

Mrs. Artur Rodzinski was greeted 
upon her return from the hospital 
with her two-weeks-old son, Rich- 
ard, by 16 members of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony who serenaded the 
mother and child with a soft playing 
of the “Siegfried Idyl.” . . . Twin 
daughters have been born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Leo Godowsky. The girls 
boast a portentous musical back- 
ground. In addition to their father 
being a talented violinist, their 
grandfather was the late Leopold 





and composer, 
the late George 


Godowsky, pianist 
and their uncle, 
Gershwin. 

“How odd that your name is Stella 
Roman”, said a soldier to the Met 
soprano a few days back, “because 
recently I read in the papers that 
the first civilian train to start run- 
ning from Rome to Naples is called 
the ‘Stella Roma’”. 

“That’s not odd at all’, replied 
Miss Roman, “ ‘Stella Roma’ simply 
means ‘Rome Star’ and I am very 
lucky to have such a nice name”. 

What Miss Roman did not re- 
veal was that when she sang in Italy 
at La Scala and the Teatro Reale in 
Rome, she was always referred to 
as “Stella Roma” in the latter house 
and as just plain “Stella” in the 
former. 

The sponsors of , “Information 
Please” have found a money saver 
in Erich Leinsdorf. The first time 
he appeared on the program no for- 
feits had to be paid for missed ques- 
tions! Needless to say, the com- 
pany invited him back again. This 
time he couldn’t save them from 
paying out $500 in bonds. All the 
experts missed all of one question— 
it had music in it, too. 

American citizenship has been 
proudly won by Mr. and Mrs. Coen- 
raad B. Bos and the conductor of 
“Great Moments in Music”, George 
Sebastian. 

Who said that private patronage 
was a thing of the past? Tossy 
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Spivakovsky proudly displays the 
famous “MacMillen” Stradivarius of 
1721 given to him by a Chicago ad- 
mirer.... On Feb. 16 Harold Kohon 
introduced a new composition by 
Richard Arnell when he played with 
the National Orchestral Association 
over WOXR. . . . Edouard Nies- 
Berger will again be at the console 
of the Carnegie Hall organ when 
Bruno Walter presents the long- 
awaited performance of Bach’s “St. 
Matthew” Passion. 

Despite a ten-inch snow fall which 
disrupted transportation, Anne 
Brown drew an audience of 12,600 
in her recent recital in St. Paul. 
Some members of the audience trav- 
eled as much as 100 miles to hear 
the soprano. . . . Alexander Kipnis 
is scheduled for a long cross-country 
and Canadian recital tour. ... The 
land of the Maple Leaf will also be 
host to Zinka Milanov, who will ap- 
pear in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. ... Donald Dame’s March re- 
cital listings take him through 
Maine, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Ohio. 





Morris Advocates 
Municipal Theatres 


City Council President Says 
Money Is Wasted If Art Con- 
sciousness Not Aroused 


Speaking last month at a luncheon 
meeting of the New York Junior 
League, Newbold Morris, president of 
the City Council and founder of the 
City Center of Music and Drama, 
expressed the hope that state and 
municipal theaters will be established 
in many American cities in the near 
future. 

“The money spent by the city in 
educating its young people will be 
wasted,” said Mr. Morris, “if it does 
not arouse in them an interest in 
music, ballet, drama and art. Once it 
has aroused such interests govern- 
ment should do something to satisfy 
them.” 

“The City Center receives no gov- 
ernment subsidy,” Mr. Morris said. 
“The law does not permit tax reve- 
nues to be used for artistic perform- 
ances. In fact, the City Center pays 
to the city an amount equivalent to 
taxes. The Metropolitan Opera House 
is tax exempt by State law, but this 
people’s theatre reimburses the tax- 
payer for the use of the building.” 

“It is now time for government to 
underwrite such projects, just as it 
does museums and libraries”, Mr. 
Morris declared. 





Philadelphians Hear 
Fine Choral Work 


PHILADELPHIA—A red letter event 
on the season’s choral calendar was 
entered with a concert by the Harvard 
University Glee Club and the Bryn 
Mawr College Choir at Bryn Mawr 
College on Feb. 3. G. Wallace Wood- 
worth and Lorna Cooke De Varon 
shared the podium. With the com- 
poser at the piano, Irving Fine’s 
“Choral Patterns from ‘The New 
Yorker’ ” excited much interest. Ran- 
dall Thompson’s “Alleluia” was 
warmly accepted and settings of the 
“Ave Maria” by Kodaly and Holst 
presented admirable treatment of the 
subject by contemporaries. Choruses 
from Handel’s “Solomon” and other 
numbers contributed to a very satis- 
fying program. 

The Mendelssohn Club added an- 
other concert to its current series on 
Feb. 10, singing under Harold W. Gil- 
bert’s leadership and again attesting 
its excellence in a cappella music. 
Florence Paist, soprano, and Augus- 
tine Garcia, baritone, were soloists. 
Alexander McCurdy conducted Sower- 


Thea Dispeker Joins 
Morris Agency 


Thea Dispeker 
has becom asso- 
ciated with the 
William Morris 
Agency, Inc. as 
of Feb. 26, in 
the concert di- 
vision of which 
James A. 
Davidson is 
head. Miss Dis- 
peker was for 
two - and - one - 
half years head 
of the concert 
division of W. 
Colston Leigh, 
Inc. 


Thea Dispeker 





by’s “Forsaken of Men” on Feb. 11. 
In conception and writing it stands 
high among the American composer’s 
major choral creations. W.E.S. 





Philadelphia Concerts 


(Continued from page 10) 


musicians Ruth Wehner, Laila Storch, 
Lawrence Alter, Robert Cole and 
Thomas Holden at a Junto recital on 
Feb. 12. Works by Mozart, Barthe, 
LeFebvre, Beethoven and Barraine 
were listed. 

Selma van Selden, soprano of the 
New York City Center Opera; Aaron 
Rosen, Curtis Institute violinist, and 
Louis Kazze, pianist, appeared as col- 
laborating artists at a Labor Educa- 
tional Center concert on Feb. 11. 


W.E. S. 
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Malcuzynski, Boston 
Orchestra Soloist 


Heifetz Appears — Civic 
Symphony Gives Concert 
Under Cherkassky 


Boston—Witold Malcuzynski, pian- 
ist, made his Boston Symphony debut 
on Feb. 2 and played again on 
Feb. 3. Richard Burgin conducted. 
The program comprised the Brahms 
Variations on a Theme by Joseph 
Haydn, Op. 56a; the Chopin Con- 
certo Op. 21, No. 2 in F minor 
and the “Don Quixote” Fantasia 
Op. 35 by Strauss. The audience 
acclaimed Mr. Malcuzynski. It also 
gave unmistakable evidence of appre- 
ciation for the nicely proportioned 
orchestral background provided by 
Mr. Burgin and his colleagues. The 
Strauss work called attention once 
more to the solo ability of Jean 
Bedetti, cello, and Jean Lefranc, viola. 

Serge Koussevitzky returned to the 
conductor’s stand for the concerts of 
Feb. 9 and 10 and was warmly greet- 
ed by audience and orchestra. Two 
items only made up the program, 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 6 and 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto in D, 
with Jascha Heifetz as soloist. 

Mr. Heifetz again charmed his 
audience. The cool suavity of his per- 
formance gave an elegance to the 
work which is not always apparent 
when others perform it. The rapport 
between Mr. Heifetz, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky and the orchestra could not 
have been improved. 

On Feb. 8 the newly re-organized 
Civic Symphony of Boston gave its 
second concert of the season, in Jor- 
dan Hall, Paul Cherkassky conduct- 
ing. The hall was completely sold 
out, although there were numbers 
of vacant seats because of the 
weather. The orchestra has made al- 
most unbelievable strides forward in 
intonation and nuance and the listener 
now senses a feeling of homogeneity 
which has never before been evidenced 
by this group of players. 

The program opened with the Intro- 
duction to “The Creation” by Haydn 
and continued with Svenusen’s “Zora- 
hayda” Legend for Orchestra and 
Eight Russian Folk Songs by Liadov. 
In the playing of these there was 
imagination, good tone quality and 
some excellent work by the individual 
choirs. The central item on the pro- 
gram was Emil Kornsand’s Concerto 
for Viola and Orchestra in a first per- 
formance, with the composer as solo- 
ist. In performance, the work im- 
presses the listener by its fantasia- 
like quality. The audience received 
the work with great enthusiasm. 

GracE May StrutTsMAN 


Villa-Lobos Heard 


In Boston: 


Three Works Are Given 
First Local Hearing by 
Symphony 


Boston—On Feb. 23 and 24, Heitor 
Villa-Lobos was guest conductor of 
the Boston Symphony in a program 
of his own compositions. Until this 
time the people of Boston were famil- 
iar only with his Choros No. 10 and 
a few songs and piano pieces. The 
items which Mr. Villa-Lobos offered, 
all first performances, were two 
movements from “Bachianas Brasilei- 
ras” No. 7, Choros No. 12 and “Rude- 
poema”. Having so little knowledge 
of the music of Mr. Villa-Lobos, a 
goodly majority of the audience found 
listening to his complicated scores 
rather “rough going’. As the com- 
poser has written some 1,300 works, 
it may be said that Bostonians have 
merely dipped into the vast well of his 
music. 








The two movements from “Bachia- 


nas Brasileiras’, the Toccata and 
Fugue, were richly orchestrated and 
brought a wave of spontaneous ap- 
plause which the composer shared with 
the orchestra. Obviously the audience 
found much to enjoy in both works. 

Choros No. 12, which followed, was 
completed in 1929. According to the 
composer this is a form of musical 
composition “in which are synthesized 
the different modalities of Brazilian, 
Indian and popular music, having for 
principal elements rhythm and any 
typical melody of popular character”. 
The entire traditional orchestra was 
utilized in this composition as well as 
numerous native instruments. It is 
a stupendous piece of work, not only 
for the man who made it, but for the 
musicians who perform it. 

“Rudepoema”, which closed the pro- 
gram is dedicated to Artur Rubinstein 
in its original form of piano solo. 
Its freedom of structure, color and 
complex rhythms were very much like 
that of the Choros. Though admitted- 
ly many of the audience found it dif- 
ficult to understand, warm applause of 
appreciation was given. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 


Hovhaness Music 
Played in Boston 


Zimbalist, Brailowsky and Leh- 
mann Appear—‘St. Matthew” 
Passion Given 





Boston.—In Jordan Hall a concert 
of music by Alan Hovhaness has been 
given under the direction of the com- 
poser. Soloists taking part included 
Deran S. Dinjian, Betty Wood, Rich- 
ard Hagopian and Georges Mager. 
A string orchestra and a choral group 
also assisted. A friendly audience 
warmly applauded the concert. 

In Symphony Hall Efrem Zimbalist 

has given a recital accompanied by 
Jacob Lateiner. Mr. Zimbalist offered 
items by Vitali, Ysaye, the Brahms 
Sonata in D minor, a Concerto by 
Ernst and a group of transcribed 
Chopin by Wilhelmj, Spalding and 
Kreisler. Mr. Zimbalist displayed the 
same qualities which have marked his 
performances for vears. There was 
the same smoothness of intonation and 
repose of manner, but nothing exciting 
in any portion of the performance. In 
fact, the Brahms was actually dull 
because of the lagging tempo at which 
the violinist chose to perform it. 

Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, has 
appeared in the ballroom of the Hotel 

Statler in the series of concerts spon- 
sored by the School of Occupational 
Therapy. The program included the 
Bach-Busoni Chaconne, a _ Scarlatti 
Pastorale and Capriccio, the Schu- 
mann Symphonic Etudes and some 
Chopin compositions. 

The Boston Society of Early Music 
gave the second concert of its seventh 
season in the Concert Room of the 
Women’s City Club. The artists were 
Sylvia Marlowe, harpsichord, Louis 
Speyer, oboe, Georges Laurent, flute 
and Alfred Zighera, viola da gamba. 
The program, as is usual with those 
set forth by this society, was 
thoroughly charmine and excellently 
performed. Works by Loeillet, Schenk, 
Handel, Bach and Telemann were in- 
cluded among the program items. 

The Cambridge Collegium Musicum 
recently gave a Victory Concert in 
the Tapestry Hall of the Art. Museum, 
the artists being Wolfe Wolfinson, 
Iwan d’Archambeau and Erwin Bod- 
ky. The group offered compositions 
by Loeillet, Handei, Couperin, Bach 
and Telemann. This much enjoyed 
program was unique among those 
which have been offered in this Vic- 
tory series of concerts for service men 
and women. 

Lotte Lehmann recently appeared 
before an audience which filled Jordan 
Hall and overflowed onto the stage. 
Her program was composesd of lesser 
known songs by Schubert, Brahms, 

(Continued on page 29) 
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San Francisco Hails 


Della Chiesa, 
Offer 


Segovia, 
and Francescatti 
Varied Programs 

SAN Francisco—The enchanting 
artistry of Andres Segovia and his 
guitar playing and the singing of Vi- 
vian Della Chiesa afforded a program 
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Zino Francescatti gave a violin re- 
cital recently, under San Francisco 
Opera Association auspices, with 
Emanuel Bay at the piano. He was 
a his best in the Gershwin-Dushkin 
“Short Story” and French music by 
Debussy and Ravel. The San Fran- 
cisco String quartet gave a distin- 
guished performance of excerpts from 
Bach’s Art of the Fugue as arranged 
by Roy Harris, an admirable one of 
Walter Piston’s Quartet No. 1 and a 
particularly memorable one of Brahms’s 
Quintet in F minor with Alice Morini 
doing a magnificent job as guest pian- 
ist. Serge Jaroff’s Don Cossacks 
sang their typical program to an over- 
flowing audience under the manage- 
ment of California Concerts, Inc. 

A war bond concert was given by 
the RAF Band (which includes 
enough strings to make it serve either 
as a symphony or a band) disclosed 
the musical gifts of the British air 
forces under the baton of R. P. 
O’Donnell, M.V.O. The combined en- 
sembles were warmly welcomed in the 
Civic Auditorium. 

At the Ferrier French Theatre an 
effort to do in song what Ruth Drap- 
er does in monologues was made re- 
cently by Frances Knight, who sings 
with a pleasing soprano voice. Her 
vocal accomplishments were more to 
be admired than her histrionic ones. 

Marian Anderson’s recital in the 
Opera House under California Con- 
certs, Inc., drew an audience which 
filled every available space. As usual 
Miss Anderson’ sang _ gloriously. 
Franz Rupp was her accompanist. Al- 
exander Schneider and Ralph Kirk- 
patrick were presented in two Feb- 
ruary concerts in the Museum of Art 
by Mills College, and the program for 
violin and harpsichord revealed what 
a very fine solo violinist spent many 
years as second fiddle for the Buda- 
pest String Quartet. 

Marjory M. FISHER 


Horowitz Recital 


Stirs Cincinnati 
Chilean Soprano, Goldsand, 
Grainger, Slavenska and Sten 
Also Applauded 


CINCINNATI—One of the great con- 
certs of the season was that of Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, who was presented in 
Music Hall by J. Herman Thuman 
recently. Mr. Horowitz captured the 
audience by the magnificence of his 
performances of a program of classi- 
cal, romantic and modern works. After 
many encores he played his brilliant 
arrangement of Sousa’s “Stars and 
Stripes”. With all of the stunt playing 
which filled the piece, he still kept the 
spirit of the original. Mr. Thuman 
presented Robert Goldsand in a series 
of three recitals covering the develop- 
ment of piano playing from Purcell to 
the present day. Mr. Goldsand has an 
immense technic which he used to 
bring out the music of the various 
styles. His best interpretations were 
the Liszt Paganini Etudes and Bee- 
thoven’s “Appassionata” Sonata. All 
of the early works were handled with 
taste. 

The Matinee Musicale Club pre- 
sented Rayen Quitral, Chilean so- 
prano, and René LeRoy, flutist, with 
Leo Muller at the piano. Miss Quitral 
has a remarkably flexible voice, cap- 
able of a beautiful pianissimo or a 
powerful tone. Her selections were for 
the most part brilliant coloratura 
arias. René LeRoy played Handel, 
Bach and Mozart with mastery. 

The Cincinnati Concert Manage- 
ment presented Mia Slavenska and 
her dance group in one of the best 
ballet performances of the year. This 
same management also presented Su- 
zanne Sten and Percy Grainger in 
joint recital. H. W. H. 


for the California Con- 
series subscribers on Feb. 
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Schuster Is Soloist 
In Harrisburg 


First Piano Quartet and 
Helen Traubel Make Ap- 


pearances 


HArRISBURG—Despite sub-zero wea- 
ther and hazardous travel conditions, 
a capacity audience heard the one 
hundred and eighth concert of the 
Harrisburg Symphony at the Forum 
on Feb. 1, with George King Rauden- 
bush conducting and Joseph Schuster, 
cellist, as soloist. 

Mr. Schuster’s presentation of the 
Schumann Concerto in A minor was 
the highlight of the program. The 
artist’s mumerous recalls at the con- 
clusion of the performance, dispelled 
all opinions, previously expressed, that 
a cellist is not a popular soloist with 
local audiences. The program’s or- 
chestral fare included Saint-Saéns’s 
Second Symphony, Ravel’s “Intro- 
duction and Allegro” for harp, flute, 
clarinet and strings, and the overture, 
“In Old Virginia,” by John Powell. 

In the opening symphony, Mr. Rau- 
denbush evidenced his keen perception 
of the charm of the Saint-Saéns work, 
offering a sensitive and imaginative 
performance. The most polished or- 
chestral number, however, was the 
Ravel composition, which presented 
Marie Mellman Naugle, harpist, as 
soloist. Mrs. Naugle gave a brilliant 
performance, accompanied by Milton 
Baker, on the flute, and Salvadore 
Colangelo, on the clarinet. 

The First Piane Quartet, second in 
a series of four concerts planned by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce to 
provide funds for the erection of a 
Civic Arts Building, was presented in 
a program at the Forum on Feb. 28. 
Two days earlier, the Wednesday 
Club presented Helen Traubel, Metro- 
politan Opera soprano, in the third of 
its five concert Civic Music series. 

On Feb. 3, the Wednesday Club 
members presented a Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms concert at the Civic Club. 
The program, arranged by Martha 
Roberts, included selections by Dotte 
Armstrong, soprano; J. Don Lafferty, 
bass-baritone; Villa Baker Stroh and 
Catherine Zerbe, Pianists, and a 
chorus of twelve voices directed by 
Mrs. Roberts. Dick McCrone 





Martinu Work Performed 
In Switzerland 

Bohuslav Martinu’s First Sym- 
phony, commissioned and introduced 
in this country by Serge Kousse- 
vitsky and the Boston Symphony, had 
its first performance in Europe on 


Feb. 28 by the Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romaine in Geneva, Ernest Ansermet 
conducting. The orchestra will give 
several performances of the piece. 
The symphony is scheduled for a per- 
formance in London soon. 





Stevens Organization 
Merged with Hope Associates 

Since March 1, the Larry Stevens 
publicity organization has merged 
with Hope Associates Corporation, 
specializing in muscal and commercial 
publicity. Larry Stevens became vice- 
president in charge of sales for the 
Hope organization, with E. F. Win- 
ston as general manager and M. B. 
Francis chief account executive. 





Miles Kastendieck Becomes 
President of Critics Circle 

Miles Kastendieck, vice-president of 
the Music Critics Circle of New York 
City, has succeeded to the presidency 
on the resignation of Henry Simon, 
former music critic of PM. Mr. Kast- 
endieck is the music critic of the 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
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(Continued from page 7) 
thoughtful and impressive. Again, 
however, the liquidity and nuance of 
diction are wanting. The remainder 
of the cast were familiar in their roles: 
Martial Singher as Pelléas ; Lawrence 
Tibbett as Golaud, Margaret Harshaw 
as Genevieve, Lillian Raymondi as 
Little Yniold and Lorenzo Alvary as 
the Physician. Emil Cooper again 
conducted, E. 


“La Traviata", Feb. 17 


On this occasion Violetta was sung 
by Licia Albanese. Memorable mo- 
ments from her interpretation of the 
role were her duet with Germont in 
the second act and her farewell to 
Alfredo which followed shortly. The 
inspiration and color brought to these 
scenes by Miss Albanese mitigated, 
somewhat, the lack of -restraint and 
delicacy with which she handled many 
of her other scenes, and her evident 
loss of breath and control in the latter 
part of “Sempre Libera”. 

Jan Peerce, who was hardly in his 
best form, sang Alfredo; Lawrence 
Tibbett, the father. Mr. Tibbett was 
greeted by the spontaneous ovation 
that always welcomes his impressive 
presence, and appeared to have re- 
gained much more control of his voice 
than when this reviewer heard him 
sing the same role some weeks ago. 
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Other parts were sung by Theima 
Votipka, Thelma Altman, Alessio De 
Paolis, George Cehanovsky, John 
Baker and Lorenzo Alvary. Cesare 
Sodero conducted. M. 


“Il Barbiere di Siviglia", Feb. 16 


A mediocre performance of Rossini’s 
“Barbiere di Siviglia” apparently de- 
lighted a huge audience on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 16. In the cast were 
Bruno Landi as Count Almaviva; 
Salvatore Baccaloni as Dr. Bartolo; 
Patrice Munsel as Rosina; John 
Brownlee as Figaro; Nicola Moscona 
as Don Basilio; John Baker as Fio- 
rello; Doris Doe as Berta; and Rich- 
ard Manning as An Official. Wilfred 
Pelletier conducted. Nothing is duller 
than a bad production of the “Barber”. 
and the more that the members of the 
cast at this performence clowned, the 
more wearisome their antics grew. 
The orchestra was noisy, and the 
whole performance sounded  unre- 
hearsed. Nonetheless, applause was 
generous for everyone, and only those 
who were handicapped by a knowl- 
edge of how the opera can and should 
sound were unhappy. 5. 


Singher Appears as Figaro 
For First Time Here 


Mozart’s “The Marriage of Figaro” 
on the evening of Feb. 17 was distin- 
guished by the first assumption of the 
title role here by Martial Singher 
Other principals were Frances Greer 
as Susanna, Jarmila Novotna as 
Cherubino, Francesco Valentino as the 
Count, Eleanor Steber as the Count- 
ess, Salvatore Baccaloni as Bartolo, 
Alessio De Paolis as Basilio and Her- 
ta Glaz as the Marcellina. Erich 
Leinsdorf conducted. 

Mr. Singher’s conception of Mo- 
zart’s merry barber, turned valet, ‘is 
quite unlike the completely Italianate, 
buffo character we are accustomed to 
from Mr. Pinza. Mr. Singher treats 
the role in the light, refined and 
somewhat delicate style of French 
derivation which is typical of all of his 
operatic characterizations. We are not 
sure, however, that this style is whol- 
ly apposite for Figaro. It sacrifices 
too much of the role’s essential earthi- 
ness and breadth of humor. More- 
over, Mr. Singher himself did not 
seem comfortable in the part, and that 
fact, with an artist of Mr. Singher’s 
distinction, is a pretty sure sign that 
the shoe doesn’t fit. Further perform- 
ances may bring different impressions, 
of course. 


“Mignon™, Feb. 19 


Less than twenty-four hours after 
her unforgettable recital at the Town 
Hall Jennie Tourel appeared for the 
first time this season in the name part 
of the Metropolitan’s fourth “Mignon” 
of the Winter. Under the circum- 
stances it would not have been sur- 
prising if the artist had shown signs 
of fatigue or had otherwise failed to 
maintain her customary level. But her 
contribution remained fully worthy of 
her and to this degree it raised the 
whole niveau of a performance which 
is otherwise exhibiting many signs of 
dull routine. 

Mme. Tourel’s embodiment showed 
all that grace, naturalness, psychologi- 
cal truth and touching appeal which are 
as affecting at the twentieth disclosure 
as at the first and invariably lend a 
new life to the old opera. One has 
the impression that the character 
might have been created for her in the 
first place. Her singing as the eve- 
ning advanced steadily gained in 
warmth and loveliness and the big 
air of the second act (not to mention 
the more familiar pages ‘of the role) 
displayed her tones in all their 
enamoring sensuousness and velvety 
texture and her unflawed technique in 
its consummate perfection. 

It was regrettable that the rest of 
the performance did not supply a 


(Continued on page 31) 








“Ring” Cycle Concluded at Metropolitan 


Szell Conducts “Wal- 
kiire”, “Siegfried” and 


“Goétterdimmerung” 


HE Metropolitan’s first “Ring” 

cycle of the season, the beginning 
of which was recorded in the preced- 
ing issue, came to an end with an un- 
cut performance of the “Gdtterdam- 
merung” on the evening of Feb. 20. 
If one stresses the “uncut” condition 
of the work it is because the tetralogy, 
though announced as complete, was 
not one hundred percent unabridged. 
In the “Walkiire” on Feb. 6 two cur- 
tailments, the first a very considerable 


George Szell 


one, were made in Wotan’s great nar- 
rative, so that one heard no more of 
the passage than formerly under Mr. 
Leinsdorf. Presumably the deletion 
was made for the benefit of Herbert 
Janssen, but whatever the reason it 
was a sizeable fly in the ointment. 
The rest of “Walkire”’, however, was 
undisfigured by the blue pencil and so 
was the whole of “Siegfried”. 

There is always the risk in discus- 
sing most Wagnerian performances at 
the Metropolitan these days of laying 
what might seem like disproportionate 
emphasis on the work of George Szell, 
though in the nature of things no pres- 
entation of Wagner can easily be bet- 
ter than its conductor. But Mr. Szell 
is so absolutely the life and soul of 
what Wagnerian operas he directs that 
the disproportion is perhaps inevitable. 
Certainly the achievements of the vari- 
ous singers, some better, some worse, 
were in their way not comparable to 
the interpretative eloquence and sub- 
duing beauty achieved by the great 
musician at the post of control. 
Neither was the playing of the instru- 
mentalists, for which, naturally, Mr. 
Szell cannot be held accountable. 
Once again, as on other occasions, one 
felt in every measure of the music the 
deep, encompassing love and the colos- 
sal authority the conductor brings to 
these scores. A new freshness, as it 
were, fills them, a new sheen and ef- 
fulgence. What Mr. Szell accom- 
plishes amounts, in effect, to a great 
act of lyrical purification. 

The nearest approach to a reason- 
ably sound balance between stage and 
orchestra was attained in “Gétterdim- 
merung” which, all told, proved to be 
the outstanding performance of the 
cycle. This, too, suffered from those 
arbitrary and un-Wagnerian quirks of 
“business” and stage direction which 
at the Metropolitan have disfigured 
this opera for years— matters like 
that ridiculous and unaccountable 
lightning during the oath on the spear, 
or that old style operatic nonsense of 
bringing Hagen down to the promp- 





ter’s box at the very beginning of the 
scene with the vassals, there to ad- 
dress the audience like some character 
in “Trovatore” or “Gioconda”. Yet, 
in the main, the representation (par- 
ticularly in the first act) was an un- 
commonly unified and cohesive one. 
Helen Traubel sang Briinnhilde’s music 
more than usually well even if, when 
it came to the Immolation Scene, one 
recalled performances of hers, which 
seemed vocally fresher and more ele- 
vated in mood. For one detail this 
reviewer always feels disposed to give 
Mme. Traubel a special vote of thanks : 
She sings the correct notes of that 
tricky phrase “Er zwang mir Lust und 
Liebe ab”, which not even Kirsten 
Flagstad used to deliver according to 
the printed page. 

It may be added that the soprano 
delivered the music of the “Siegfried” 
Briinnhilde superbly, even if the sacri- 
fice of that last high C always robs 
the closing duet of its final thrill; and 
she always makes far more of an effect 
with the third act of “Walkiire” 
when, as this time, she gave it in 
its integrity. Kerstin Thorborg, who 
sang the “Walkiire” Fricka, the “Sieg- 
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(Continued from page 15) 
mann Etudes on broad lines, employ- 
ing a wide range of dynamics that 
culminated in climaxes of voluminous 
sonority, and readily adjusted himself 
to the smaller framework of the Scar- 
latti Pastorale and Capriccio and the 
other shorter pieces. Purists might 
take exception to some of the rhyth- 
mic liberties he took in the Schumann 
but it was apparent that the audience 
in general was not so minded, 

The “Wintry Wind” Etude of 
Chopin was played at breath-taking 
speed and the same composer’s “Ber- 
ceuse” and Rachmaninoft’s poetic G- 
Sharp Prelude were invested with 
special charm of effect. The Sixth 
Rhapsody of Liszt brought the pro- 
gram to a close in a blaze of virtuosic 
glory. G 


Robert Rudié, Violinist 


Robert Rudié, who is at present 
concert master of the Oklahoma State 
Symphony, but who is a native New 
Yorker, gave a stimulating recital in 
Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 
20. Of greatest interest on his pro- 
gram was the Sonata for violin and 
piano by Aaron Copland, in which the 
young artist’s intelligence and rhyth- 
mical vitality came to the fore. Every- 
thing that Mr. Rudié played, even 
the familiar show pieces he offered, 
was alive and sincere. His tone was 
finely grained, if rather small, and his 
technique brilliant. In the astringent 
but firmly-textured Copland work the 
piano playing of Artur Balsam, Mr. 
Rudié’s accompanist, also contributed 
to the success of the performance. 

From the repertoire of the past 
there were Handel’s Sonata in A, 
Wieniawski’s Concerto in D minor, 
Chausson’s “Poéme”, two Shosta- 
kovich Preludes arranged by Maga- 
nini, Falla’s “Nana” from the Spanish 
folk songs and the Spanish dance 
from his “La Vida Breve” arranged 
by Kreisler. One of the most appeal- 
ing qualities of Mr. Rudié’s playing 
was its concentration upon musical 
meaning. He has a complete com- 
mand of the instrument, and he is ob- 
viously intent upon capturing the 
composer’s style and upon saying 
something of his own. Thus, even in 
passages which sounded a bit pale, 
there was always a sense of line and 
bite. What this highly gifted violinist 
should work towards is a bigger, more 
powerful tone and a more incisive 
style in general. The audience was 
enthusiastic. 


Gyérgy Sandor, Pianist 


_ At Carnegie Hall on Feb. 20 Gy- 
Orgy Sandor gave the first perform- 
ance anywhere of the piano transcrip- 
tion of Bela Bartédk’s Dance Suite 
written in 1923 to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the wedding of 
Buda and Pest. The suite, which con- 
sists of five original dance themes in 
the style of Hungarian aad Arabian 
folk tunes, with a characteristic Barté- 
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kian slant both melodically and har- 
monically, is a little overlong as a 
piano work but Mr. Sandor played it 
with great verve and colorful effec- 
tiveness. 

The Bach-Liszt Organ Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor was adroitly en- 
compassed at the beginning and was 
followed by the Beethoven Sonata in 
A, Op. 101, which was played in an 
ingratiating style, with sympathetic 
insight into its various moods and 
clean-cut treatment of the fugal sec- 
tion. Otherwise the program leaned 
too heavily upon compositions involv- 
ing virtuosity. The pianist’s command 
of technique proved equal to the de- 
mands of the Paganini-Brahms Varia- 
tions, played in their entirety with but 
three or four omissions, but their 
sheerly musical possibilities were not 
exhaustively exploited, as was the 
case also with the two Chopin etudes 
listed. The Schumann Toccata was 
played with a liquid fluency that gave 
it a special appeal and the Liszt ver- 
sion of the “Rakoczy March” was de- 
spatched with great brilliance and _ 


Flora Helm, Contralto, (Debut) 


Flora Helm, contralto, made a 
promising debut in the Times Hall on 
the evening of Feb. 11, with William 
Tarrasch at the piano. Miss Helm 
seems good material though that she 
gets full value out of her natural 
equipment, is not equally obvious. 
While her performance showed a 
budding feeling for style which may 
well bloom into something worth 
while. The voice has a rich natural 
quality but either nerves or faulty 
production resulted in a distracting 
tremolo and there was less variety of 
color than could have been wished. 
However, with experience these pres- 
ent lacks may be supplied. The pro- 
gram included a group by Schubert, 
one in French, “Mon Coeur s’Ouvre 
a ta Voix” from “Samson et Dalila” 
a group by Brahms and one in 
English, 


Helen Alexander, Soprano, 
Artiss deVolt, Harpist 


Mme. Alexander’s singing is not 
unknown to New York audiences. Her 
program in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on Feb. 14, was largely 
of songs in English with the over- 
sung Mozart “Allelujah!” and an aria 
from “Don Pasquale” as well as a 
German group. Tonally and from the 
interpretative point of view, there was 
not a great deal of difference from 
former hearings. Miss deVolt, who 
plays the harp deftly and with genuine 
style, was heard in works by Tedeschi, 
Zabel, Grandjany and others, evoking 
much applause. N. 


Coreania Hayman, Soprano (Debut) 


Displaying a voice of great potenti- 
ality, Coreania Hayman, soprano, 
made her formal debut in Town Hall 
on Feb. 14. Unfortunately Miss Hay- 
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man’s training does not measure up 
to her splendid natural equipment as 
was particularly evident in some of 
the more taxing numbers she essayed 
such as “Dich Theure Halle” from 
“Tannhauser” and Bizet’s “Agnus 
Dei”. The Spirituals she sang, as well 
as lighter numbers by Haydn, Schubert 
and Arne, were pleasant to listen to 
and artistically done. Sylvia Ward 
accompanied. N. 


Catherine Latta (Debut) 
And Marcel Ancher, Celiist 


As the first New York concert spon- 
sored by the Chamber Music Guild 
of Washington, D. C., a joint recital 
was given by Catharine Latta, mezzo- 
soprano, and Marcel Ancher, cellist, 
at Times Hall on Feb. 15, with Arpad 
Sandor officiating at the piano. The 
sponsoring organization was estab- 
lished by Mr. Ancher to promote the 
careers of young artists and the in- 
terests of present-day composers. 

Miss Latta brought a fresh, well- 
controlled voice of good quality es- 
pecially in the upper range and highly 
commendable musical understanding to 
Bach’s “Et  exultavit”, Schubert's 
“Die junge Nonne”, the “Botschaft” 
and “Immer leiser wird mein Schlum- 
mer” by Brahms, Franck’s “Ninon” 
and Debussy’s “Air de Lia”, the first 
group, and, later, Holst’s “Vedic 
Hymn”, which were sung with effec- 
tive coloring and admirably discrim- 
inating awareness of style. She was 
less in her element, both vocally and 
stylistically, in a group of songs by 
Paul Nordoff, Charles Ives, Marc 
Blitzstein, Theodore Chanler and Paul 
Bowles. Mr. Ancher, with Mr. Sandor 
as a capable collaborator, gave com- 
petent if somewhat small-scaled per- 


formances of the Strauss Sonata, 
Op. 6, and Shostakovich’s Sonata, 
Op. 40. . 


E. Robert Schmitz, Pianist 


At the Town Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 16 E. Robert Schmitz gave the 
first of two recitals of Russian and 
French piano music. His program 
began with an elaborate dispensation 
of fugues—three by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
one by Glinka and another, preceded 
by a prelude in the form of a double 
canon, by A. Stantchinsky. Following 
these contrapuntal exercises came 
Mussorgsky’s “Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion”, Ravel’s Sonatina, three Debussy 
Preludes and the Etudes “Pour les 
Arpéges” and “Pour les Accords”. 

The various fugues which the pianist 


(Continued on page 25) 


Leigh Presents First 
Carnegie Hall Event 


W. Colston Leigh’s first venture 
into Carnegie Hall, with the double 
purpose of giving young artists a 
chance to sing in that august em- 
porium without expense to themselves 
and giving the audience a good time 
without worrying about critics, took 
place on Feb. 11. It was entitled “In- 
troduction to Fame”, a misnomer in 
some cases as several of the nine art- 
ists who were introduced vaudeville 
fashion are already well and favorably 
known—notably John Brownlee, Mar- 
tha Lipton, Kenneth Spencer and Pvt. 
Ossy Renardy. 

There can be an honest division of 
opinion about this type of concert. It 
can be well and truly argued that if 
is not exactly New York fare but, in 
modified form, should go over well in 
many places throughout the country—- 
one of the avowed aims of Mr. Leigh’s 
idea is to use Carnegie as a testing 
ground. On the other hand, the large 
audience seemed to have its scheduled 
good time, to judge from the fervent 
applause. Some seasoned observers 
were heard to say, however, that the 
most voluminous ovation of the eve- 
ning was given where it seemed least 
deserved for quality of performance— 
to Pvt. Renardy’s uneven playing of 
the first movement of the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto. The uniform justified whole- 
hearted appreciation, to be sure, but 
the violinist’s military service seems 
to have taken away from his previous 
stature as an artist. 

Highlights in the parade of talent, 
which went by swiftly but still was 
too long for a comfortable evening, 
were the singing of Miss Lipton and 
Mr. Spencer, and the giddy French 
version of the tipsy quartet from Of- 
fenbach’s “La Vie Parisienne”. Mr. 
Brownlee, in addition to singing in 
the quartet, acted as a suave master 
of ceremonies. Other members of the 
quartet are Adelaide Abbott, Leonore 
Rae and Edward Kane. Richard Tet- 
ley-Kardos, pianist, and Joseph Lader- 
oute, tenor, were the remaining con- 
tributors. Walter Bricht accompanied 
Pvt. Renardy, and all the other piano 
chores were assumed by Kurt Adler, 
who, if he is responsible for the quar- 
tet arrangements, should be educated 
somewhat in the style necessary for 
such music as the tunes from “Okla- 
homa”. 

Early in the program, Lawrence 
Tibbett made a brief address, stressing 
the opportunities for the American ar- 
tist and the necessity for developing 
our own talent. The second of these 
events is scheduled for April 8. Q. 





Doellner and Camargo 
Works to Be Played 


The prizes of $1,000 offered by 
RCA under the auspices of the Wash- 
ington Chamber Music Guild for the 
best string quartets by composers of 
North and South America, were won 
by Robert Doellner of Hartford, 
Conn., and Camargo Guarnieri of 
Brazil. Both works will receive first 
performances by the Chamber Music 
Guild String Quartet in Town Hall 
in New York on March 19. 
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PIANIST VISITS DAYTON ART INSTITUTE 


(From Left to Right) Siegfried Weng, Director of the Institute; Mrs. F. O. Pansing; 

Mrs. Jefferson Walters, Campaign Chairman of the Civic Music Association; Ania 

Dorfmann; Mrs. H. M. Seibert, President of the Dayton Civic Music Club; H. S. 
Nonneman, President of the Civic Music Association 


Dayton, O.—During her visit to 
Dayton, where she played in the Civic 
Music Association series, Ania Dorf- 
mann, pianist, visited the Dayton Art 
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Institute. The Dayton Civic Music 
Association is one of the largest in 
the country. Its season opened with a 
concert by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
on Oct. 30. After Miss Dorfmann are 
to follow the Westminster Choir; 
Louis Kaufman, violinist; Marian 
Anderson, contralto; and Thomas L. 
Thomas, baritone. 
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was obliged virtually to rend the 
strings from his harp in order to 
make his part audible. It was too 


bad that such beautiful chamber mu- 
sic which one has so few opportuni- 
ties to hear should have been so badly 
managed. Who knows how long an 
interval there may be before it again 
is heard publicly ? 

Mr. Creston’s new symphony need 
not detain us. It is the least of that 
composer’s products to reach us thus 
far. It is academic, fugitive and un- 
communicative and doesn’t seem to be 
about anything of any importance. It 
is like an expertly carpentered house 
in which nobody could possibly live. 


“* 


Toscanini and Horowitz Join 
NBC Symphony in Benefit 


NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini, 
conductor. Vladimir Horowitz, pian- 
ist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 19, 
evening : 


Overture to “Der Freischiitz’’....Weber 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in B flat. 
Op. 83 ats nS . Brahms 
Mr. Horowitz 
Tae WEEE obs<e. pe eee Ravel 


Exhibition” 
Mussorgsky -Ravel 


“Pictures at an 


A capacity audience brought in a 
large sum for the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, for which 
this concert was given as a benefit. 
It is good to hear the NBC Sym- 
phony in Carnegie Hall, where one 
has the opportunity to compare it with 
our other leading orchestras under 
favorable conditions. Extremely bril- 
liant and brittle, the orchestra sound- 
ed a bit thin and overstrained on this 
occasion. One missed the sumptuous 
tonal richness of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony ensemble and the sense of 
individual taste and the aristocracy 
of the playing of the Boston Sym- 
phony. 3ut the attacks had knife- 
edge precision, and as far as virtuosity 
was concerned, nothing more could 
have been demanded. 

Mr. Toscanini took the first part of 


the Weber overture at an unusually 
deliberate pace, but once he reached 
the allegro, the music came alive and 
pranced boldly under his baton. For 
sheer speed and technical bravura, Mr. 
Horowitz's performance of the 
Brahms concerto was extraordinary 
and brought him a tumultuous ova- 


tion. Obviously his conception of the 
work is Lisztian. Everything 
gleamed and glittered. Thunderous 


passages alternated with feathery runs 
and fluid arpeggios. What failed to 
emerge was a sense of structural unity 
and of the inward quality of Brahms. 
Certain essential details in the piano 
part were almost inaudible and the 
tempi throughout were too rigid and 
unyielding to encourage warmth and 
breadth of phrase. Mr. Toscanini con- 
ducted the Ravel work and the Mus- 
sorgsky “Pictures” with amazing 
vitality and built the “Great Gate of 
Keiff” to a blazing climax. It was 
followed by a burst of applause almost 
as frenetic as that which greeted Mr. 
Horowitz's completion of the concerto. 
> 


Zadel Skolovsky Heard 
with Philharmonic-Symphony 


Because of the continued indisposi- 
tion of Josef Hofmann, the soloist of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony on _ the 
afternoon of Feb. 18 was Zadel Sko- 
lovsky, who performed Tchaikovsky’s 
B flat minor Concerto. Mr Skolov- 
sky, a Naumburg prize winner of 
several years ago, already heard at 
the Stadium, appeared on this oc- 
casion for the first time at a Carnegie 
Hall Philharmonic event. He was 
cordially received and played the 
familiar concerto with speed of finger 
and power of arm. It was, on the 
whole, a praiseworthy surface per- 
formance. Mr. Rodzinski supplied him 
with a fine accompaniment. 

The rest of the program offered 
Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas’ Overture, 
Creston’s Second Symphony and Du- 
kas’s “Sorcerer’s Apprentice”, all of 
them heard the previous Thursday 
evening. P. 


Landowska Is Soloist 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Arthur Rodzinski, conductor. Wanda 
Landowska, pianist and harpsichordist, 


soloist ; Virgil Thomson, guest con- 
ductor. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 22, even- 
ing : 

Overture to “L’Italiana in Algeri” 


Rossini 
“Symphony on a Hymn Tune” 
Virgil Thomson 
(First Performance) 

Conducted by the composer 

Concerto for Piano in F (K. 413) 
Mozart 
Concerto for Harpsichord in D...Haydn 


Miss Landowska 


ag SR I Er 


... bert 


For all practical purposes, the general 
music public was made acquainted for 
the first time on this occasion with the 
great art of Wanda Landowska. Miss 
Landowska is, of course, a veteran of 
the concert stage, but up to this time 
she has been more a cult than a star 
personality and her audiences have 
been restricted largely to worshipers 
at the inner shrine. As a musician’s 
musician she has not enjoyed the com- 
mon acclaim which has long been her 
due. At this concert, however, after 
two unforgettable performances, she 
was cheered from the boxes, the par- 
quet and the galleries in an ovation 
which had few parallels within recent 
memory. 

There was little to choose between 
the Mozart and the Haydn readings. 
In both instances, one felt an actual 
resuscitation going on in one’s pres- 
ence of music embalmed generations 
ago and usually displayed only under 
glass. Miss Landowska approaches 
the music of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies as human documents. She re- 
discovers the warmth, the sanguine 
gaiety and laughter which were put 
into them when they were written. 


When the music dances, as it does in 





the Mozart concerto, she evokes truce 
movement and pace of an earthy vital- 
ity unmistakable even to the dullest 
sensibilities. ‘When it sings, as it does 
in the Haydn Larghetto, it is given a 
rich, living voice in which there is real 
human feeling and cadence. (The 
Haydn, by the way, was a “lost” work 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Arthur Willmore 

Arthur Willmore, southern repre- 
sentative of Columbia Concerts, Inc., 
died in hospital on Feb, 23. He was 
51 years old. 


Mr.: Willmore was born in New 


Anne Kirby 
Arthur Willmore 


York and attended the Grace Church 
Choir School and was also soloist in 
that church. He was for eight years 
associated with Beckhard & MacFar- 
lane, concert managers, and later, with 
Rhea Powers, organized the concert 
management firm of Willmore & 
Powers. He joined Columbia Con- 
certs in 1943. He is survived by two 
sisters. 


Robert L. Murray 

Robert L. Murray, director of pub- 
lic relations for ASCAP, died sud- 
denly of a heart attack in Montreal on 
Feb. 10. He was 55 years old. He 
was born in Minnesota and was em- 
ployed for a time on the Minneapolis 
Tribune, becoming sports editor in 
1910. He left that paper to assume 
a similar position in the Duluth 
News-Tribune, subsequently working 
on a Winnipeg paper. Later, when on 
the staff of the Boston Herald, Mr. 
Murray inaugurated what is said to 
have been the first tabloid page, the 
forerunner of the present tabloid 
newspapers. He left Boston to be- 
come editor of the New York Ameri- 
can and finally closed his newspaper 
career as managing editor of the New- 
ark Ledger. After an association of 
several years with Ely Culbertson, he 
became advertising manager for Auto- 
Bridge, joining ASCAP in November 
1940. His wife and two step-sons sur- 
vive. 


Adrienne Remenyi von Ende 
Adrienne Remenyi von Ende, widow 
of Herwegh von Ende, violinist and 
teacher, and daughter of Eduard 
Remenyi, Hungariar. violinist, died at 
her home in New York on Feb. 4, 
following an illness of a fortnight. She 
had been in poor health since suffer- 
ing a stroke more than 10 years ago. 
Mrs. von Ende had been a teacher of 
voice at the school of music estab- 
lished in New York by her husband 
in 1911, and later at the Mannes 
Music School. She was a god-daugh- 
ter of Liszt who had composed a 
march for the wedding of her parents. 
She was born in Budapest 71 years 
ago. Her father, whose real name 
was Hoffmann, was a well known 
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violinist in Europe and America. He 
died during a concert he was giving 
in San Francisco in 1898. Her hus- 
band died in 1919. A daughter, living 
in Switzerland, and a son, now at 
Camp Lee, Va., survive. 


Lieut. Charles M. Flammer 

Lieut. Charles M. Flammer, of the 
Army Air Forces, and son of the late 
Harold Flammer, music publisher, was 
killed in action in the Pacific on Jan. 
5. He was a bomber pilot, and 26 
years old. Lieut. Flammer was born 
in Bronxville and graduated from the 
Taft School and in 1941 from Prince- 
ton University. While at college he 
was a member of the ROTC and soon 
after graduating became a regular of- 
ficer in the artillery, later joining the 
air forces. Besides his mother, he 
leaves a widow, the former Elizabeth 
Fuller of Atlanta, Ga. A _ brother, 
Harold, is now with the army in 
France. 


Lazar S. Samoiloff 

Los ANnGELES.—Lazar S. Samoiloff, 
teacher of singing, died at his home 
here on Feb. 18, after an illness of 
several months. He was 67 years old. 

Born in Kieff, Russia, Jan. 12, 1877, 
his voice was discovered by a teacher 
by the name of Everardi who gave 
him his first voice lessons in 1894, He 
went later to Vienna where he entered 
the medical school of the University 
of Vienna, also continuing his vocal 
studies at the Imperial Conservatory. 
He finally decided to abandon his 
medical career and to give all his 
time to music, and made his operatic 


Lazar S. Samoiloff 


debut in Kharkoff, Nov. 8, 1901. He 
also sang in Moscow. During several 
Summers, he studied in Milan under 
Augusto Brodgi. Returning to Russia, 
he taught at the School of Music and 
Drama in Odessa and also sang for 
two seasons in the opera there. 
While on a visit to Paris in 1907, 
he was advised by the late Feodor 
Chaliapin to visit the United States 
and accordingly accompanied the sing- 
er to this country. Pupils were recom- 
mended to him by Chaliapin and his 
success was such that he and his wife, 
whom he had married the previous 
year, decided to make their home in 
New York. In 1927, he was offered a 
position at the Milan Conservatory 
but preferred to remain in America. 
In 1924, he began to hold master 
classes in the Middle and Far West 
as well as in western Canadian cities. 
After several of these in Los Angeles, 
he decided in 1929, to move his studio 
there from New York, but he con- 
tinued his master classes in Chicago 
and other cities. The Chicago Con- 
servatory conferred an honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Music upon him. 
His wife, Pauline, died last year. 


His daughter, Zepha, a well known 
harpist is planning to continue his 
school with the aid of his associate 
teachers. 


Carl Hein 

Carl Hein, dean of the New York 
College of Music, with which he had 
been connected since 1906, first as co- 
director with August Fraemke, died 


» 


Carl Hein 


in hospital in New York on Feb. 27, 
at the age of 81. He had fractured 
his hip in a fall on Feb. 11. 

Mr. Hein was born in Rensburg, 
Germany, on Feb. 2, 1864, and studied 
at. the Hamburg Conservatory and 
was later first cellist of the Hamburg 
Philharmonic, from 1885 to 1890. In 
the latter year he came to New York, 
where he has been active as conductor 
of various German singing societies. 
From 1891, he taught at the German 
Conservatory in New York. He wrote 
several works on voice production. 

Mr. Hein was one of the founders 
of The Bohemians, New York club. 


Roderick White 

SANTA BARBARA, Calif. — Roderick 
White, violinist, brother of Stewart 
Edward White, novelist, was found 
dead in his studio by his housekeeper 
on Feb. 28. Death was apparently 
caused by a heart attack. He was 
55 years old. 

Mr. White was born in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and attended the 
Hotchkiss School in Lakeville, Conn. 
In 1909, he went to Europe where he 
studied under César Thomson in 
Brussels and Leopold Auer in St. 
Petersburg. He made his debut with 
the Berlin Philharmonic in 1913, and 
later appeared widely in recital and 
with orchestra in this country. His 
wife, the former Jean Comstock, and 
two sons survive him. 


Paul P. Lotz 

PHILADELPHIA.— Paul P. _ Lotz, 
trombonist, a member of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra for 38 years and the 
orchestra’s personnel manager since 
1929, died here on Feb. 17, aged 74. 
Born in Germany, Mr. Lotz came to 
the United States with his parents as 
a boy and received his education in 
Philadelphia schools. He joined the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in 1900, the 
year of its formation. Later he left 
it for several years but returned in 
1909, and remained a member until 
his death. He is survived by his 
wife and three daughters and one 
son. W.E.S. 


Jay Wharton Fay 

New Brunswick.—Jay Wharton 
Fay, assistant professor of music at 
New Jersey State College for Wo- 








Joseph Jongen 
Reported Alive 


ECENT rumors that Joseph Jon- 
gen, noted Belgian composer and 
conductor, had died are incorrect. 
Word was received recently from 
Brussels by Fiona McCleary in New 
York that M. Jongen is alive and well. 





men, died at his home here of a heart 
attack on March 1. He was born in 
Rochester, N. Y., and attended the Ro- 
chester University. An accomplished 
player of a number of. orchestral 
instruments, he traveled abroad with 
a concert orchestra and on his return, 
was head of the band school at 
Ithaca College of Music. He came 
to New Brunswick in 1932, and later 
conducted the Brunswick Little Sym- 
phony and the orchestra at the Sum- 
mer school at Rutgers University. 
His wife, Florence Bauer Fay, sur- 
vives him. 


Attilio Parelli 

The death is reported in Rome on 
Jan. 2, of Attilio Parelli, operatic 
composer and conductor -at the age 
of 68. He was born near Orvieto 
in Perugia, Italy, May 31, 1874, and 
studied at the Accademia Santa Ce- 
cilia in Rome. He conducted in Lon- 
don and Paris and at the Manhattan 
Opera House, New York, and later 
with the Chicago Opera Company. 
His opera, “I Dispettosi Amanti” had 
its world premiere in Philadelphia in 
1912. From 1925, he was director of 
a radio station which he established 
in Milan. Other operatic works were 
“Farfalla”, Trieste, 1921; “Hermes”. 
Genoa, 1906. He also composed or- 
chestral works and songs. 


Joseph Solomon 

CoL_umBuUs.—Joseph Solomon, the 
only child of Izler Solomon, conductor 
of the Columbus Philharmonic, died 
suddenly at the home of his parents 
on Jan. 26, after a brief illness. He 
was 10 years old. Already a violin 
student under his father’s tuition, he 
was considered very talented. A 
child’s music fund has been estab- 
lished in his memory. 


Blanche Arral 

Cuirrsipe, N. J.—Blanche Arral, in 
private life the wife of George B. 
Wheeler, an opera and concert singer 
of a past generation, died in Palisades 
Park on March 3. She was born in 
Liége, Belgium, 80 years ago and sang 
at the Paris Opéra-Comique as well 
as in other well known European 
theaters. She was a member of the 
cast of the original production of 
Massenet’s “Manon” at the Opéra- 
Comique in 1884. Her husband sur- 
vives her. 


Mrs. A. K. Virgil 

Mrs. A. K. Virgil, director of the 
Virgil School of Music, died recently 
at her home in New York. Her hus- 
band, the late A. K. Virgil was the 
inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier 
upon which their system of teaching 
was founded. It consisted of a piano 
keyboard with clicks instead of tones, 
also the resistance of the keys could 
be altered from featherweight to eight 
ounces. 


Elizabeth Rapchinsky Brailowsky 
Word was received in New York 
on Feb. 13 of the recent death in 


Switzerland, of Elizabeth 
Rapchinsky Brailowsky, mother of 
Alexander Brailowsky, pianist. She 
was a native of Russia and made her 
home in Kieff for some time but had 
lived in Lausanne for the past 20 
years. 


Lausanne, 
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found it necessary to bring out of the 
obscurity where they deservedly lan- 
guish are doubtless excellent contra- 
puntal practices but very indifferent 
music, such as any pedant could turn 
out by the ream. Mr. Schmitz made 
clear their architecture with crispness 
and rhythm, though with a hard, glassy 
tone. This chill manner persisted 
through most of the evening and his 
performances showed little in the way 
of grace or nuance, nor were they 
irreproachable in point of accuracy. 
It was certainly not by playing of this 
sort that Mr. Schmitz made his 
American reputation. 


New Friends of Music 

The concert of the new Friends of 
Music at the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Feb. 18 consisted exclusively 
of French Music. The artists con- 
cerned in its performance were Yella 
Pessl, harpsichord ; Eva Heinitz, viola 
da gamba; John Wummer, flute; 
Joseph Szigeti, violinist, and Mieczy- 
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slaw Horszowski, pianist. The three 
first named were heard in Couperin’s 
“Concert Royale” in D, two dances for 
viola da gamba and harpsichord, by 
Forqueray, and a “Piéce de Concert” 
in G by Rameau; Messrs. Szigeti and 
Horszowski offered the sonatas by 
Debussy and Ravel for violin and 
piano. 

The concert as a whole was pleasant 
in an eminently tranquil way. The 
works of Couperin and Rameau bene- 
fited by the small scale sonorities of 
the instruments on which they were 
performed, with taste and finish, by 
Mme. Pessl, Miss Heinitz and Mr. 
Wummer. Those who care for the 
sonatas of Debussy and Ravel had 
reason to be grateful for the solicitude 
and devotion with which the noted 
violinist and pianist interpreted them. 

P. 


Argentinita and Company 


An evening of almost indescribable 
ingenuity and delight was given by 
Argentinita and her company in Car- 
negie Hall on Feb. 18. Assisted by 
Pilar Lopez and Jose Greco and 
Manolo Lopez, with Carlos Montoya 
playing the guitar now and then, and 
Pablo Miquel providing amazing ac- 
companiments, without notes, at the 
piano, the dancer provided an enter- 
tainment which roused a large au- 
dience to tumultuous clapping and 
even shouts of approval in the best 
Spanish style. 

About a program containing 27 
numbers, it is not possible to write 
individually. Argentinita, herself, plays 
the castanets amazingly, is deft with 
her pantomime, as every dancer should 
be, and few are, and has a placid style. 
Mme. Lopez, on the other hand, is 
fiery and impulsive. Her Alegrias- 
Rosas, was a whirlwind of motion and 
a repetition was demanded. Argen- 
tinita’s dancing and pantomime with 
Mr. Greco in “El Piropo” were de- 
lightful” and “Mallorca” in a lovely, 
though slightly elaborate costume, was 
delightful. 

To the present reviewer, the finest 
piece of work of the evening was the 
duo, “Zapateado” for the two women. 
Dressed in severely plain, almost man- 
nish tailored suits and hats, they 
worked entirely with their feet. The 
heel ripple, timing and general atmos- 
phere of the number was superb. 

Mr. Greco and Mr. Vargas are dif- 
ferent in type, the former more lithe 
as to torso and leg and the latter more 
tempestuous, but the dancing of both 
was of a very high order. 

It was a delightful evening in every 
respect. 


Collegiate Chorale 

A concert of unusual interest and 
artistic merit was given at the City 
Center by the Collegiate Chorale, un- 
der the direction of the gifted Robert 
Shaw on the evening of Feb. 18. The 
program contained Fauré’s Requiem 
Giovanni Gabrieli’s “Processional and 
Ceremonial” and Beethoven’s “Choral 
Fantasie”. The choral singing was 
remarkable for beauty of tone and the 
intonation of the singers proved in a 
high degree creditable. The perform- 
ances had power, refinement and bal- 
ance and Mr. Shaw demonstrated once 
more his ability to achieve every ef- 
fect he sought. 

One was grateful to the conductor 
for the chance he afforded of hearing 
the superb Gabrieli work, one of the 
monuments of Venetian sacred music 
of the 14th and 15th centuries. The 
majestic work was done in a restora- 
tion by G. Wallace Woodworth, who 
had some time earlier made a record- 
ing of the piece with the Harvard and 
Radcliffe choruses and an orchestra of 
Boston Symphony players. Mr. Shaw’s 


direction had nothing to 
comparisons. He also 
affecting interpretation of the beauti- 
ful Fauré Requiem. The soprano and 
baritone solos were delivered by Anne 
Price and Gordon Berger, respective- 
ly. It was also interesting to en- 
counter once again Beethoven's 
“Chorale Fantasie” with its presages 
of the Ninth Symphony. The piano 
part was well played by William Jon- 
son. W. 


suffer by 
ave a very 


Maria Helmuth, Soprano (Debut) 


Maria Helmuth, soprano, made her 
first New York appearance in a recital 
in the Times Hall on the evening of 
Feb. 18, with [rene Gruenberg at the 
piano. Miss Helmuth disclosed a voice 
of pleasing quality and offered a pro- 
gram which made little demand upon 
interpretative ability. The result was 
a happy one. Beethoven’s “Faithfu’ 
Johnny” though not an especially good 
song, was interesting to hear after a 
long interval, but one can do without 
Caccini’s “Amarilli” which, beautiful 
though it is, is one of this season’s 
program pests. Franck’s “Le Mariage 
des Roses” was well given, also a 
group by Schumann and Brahms. The 
final group, sung in English, was by 
Grieg and Gretchaninoff with a 
British Folk song for good measure. 
It was a pleasing recital. D. 


League of Composers 


The League of Composers presented 
a program in the Chamber Music 
Hall of the City Center on the even- 
ing of Feb. 18. Taking part were 
Robert Casadesus, Leo Smit, Elly 
Bontempo and _ Harrison Potter 
pianists; Ethel Luening, soprano; 
Daniel Guilet, violin; Frank Brieff, 
viola, and Lucien La Porte Kirsch, 
cello, the last three, members of the 
Guilet Quartet. 

The program included two new 
works, a Piano Quartet by Mr. 
Casadesus with the composer at the 
piano; and a “Petite Suite” by Mr. 
Smit, played by the composer. Other 
numbers were Martinu’s Piano Quar- 
tet, and songs by Douglas Moore, 
Virgil Thompson and Theodore 
Chanler, the last named with the com- 
poser at the piano. Mrs. Luening sub- 
stituted at a late hour for Maria 
Maximovitch. N. 


Gordon Manley, Pianist 


As the final concert of the Town 
Hall Endowment Series, Marjorie 
Lawrence, soprano, was heard on the 
evening of Feb. 21. Miss Lawrence 
was obviously not in her best vocal 
estate nor were her interpretations on 
a par with what she has done on other 
occasions. 

The program began with a lengthy, 
and uninteresting, recitative and aria 
from Handel’s “Belshazzar”. Miss 
Lawrence got off to a bad start but 
let out her voice, towards the middle 
of the piece, in all its volume and 
brilliance, 

Following this, Gordon Manley, 
pianist, played two Brahms Intermezzi 
and the same composer’s Rhapsodie, 
Op. 79. He displayed adequate tech- 
nique but his tone was lacking in 
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Babin Touring Britain 
With AAF Band 





Vitya Vronsky and Pfc Victor Babin 


Now on a good will tour as piano 
soloist with the AAF Band, of which 
he is a member, Pfc Victor Babin 
writes his wife, Vitya Vronsky, that 
he has played twice in Albert Hall 
with the band as well as in many parts 
of the British Isles. This is the offi- 
cial band from Washington, and is 
on an exchange basis with the. RAF 
band which has been here on a tour. 

As solos, Babin, who has a tem- 
porary rank of sergeant, plays Men- 
delssohn’s Capriccio Brillante, the 
Weber Concertstiick and his own 
“Russian Village”. He has had several 
meetings with Harold Holt, manager, 
who formerly managed his appearances 
with his wife in England and who 
managed the Albert Hall concerts. 

People in England go about their 
business as usual, he writes, and only 
seem to mind the drudgery and bore- 
dom. Even the appearance of flying 
bombs seems monotonous—“there isn’t 
enough variety in the doodle-bugs”. 
The darkness also is depressing. 

In Scotland, Babin bought a bag- 
pipe as a souvenir, and books of 
dances, folk tunes and bagpipe tunes— 
“my Scottish Suite is in the making,” 
he says. 

Miss Vronsky says that her husband 
is expected back sometime in late 
March, when they hope to resume 
their two-piano broadcasts to some 
extent. She is working at St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital in Washington, teach- 
ing patients, playing and _ bringing 
New York artists for concerts, all un- 
der direction of the psychiatry de- 
partment. The duo-pianists, Nicolai 
and Johanna Graudan have played 
there, as well as Rudolf Firkusny and 


Carroll Glenn, and Miss Vronsky 
hopes to play there with Babin in 
May. 





Toronto Hears Gordon Quartet 
Rocuester, N. Y.—Through an ex- 
change of cultural facilities, the Gor- 
don String Quartet, sponsored by the 
Eastman School of Music of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, gave a compli- 
mentary concert on Jan. 14 at Hart 
House, University of Toronto. 
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quality and some digital mannerisms 
added little to the general effect. 
Miss Lawrence then sang Schubert’s 
“Der Erlkénig” and “Der Linden- 
baum”, the latter being the better of 
the two. Mahler’s entrancing “Rhein- 
legendchen” which followed was de- 
lightful, also his “Scheiden und 
Meiden”. Two Strauss songs follow- 
ing the intermission, though not the 
composer’s best, were well given. They 
were “Des Dichters Abendgang” and 
“Lied an Meinen Sohn”. Mr. Manley 
then played the B flat minor Scherzo 
of Chopin. The final group included 
Milhaud’s “Chant du Laboureur”, 
Ravel’s “La Flute Enchantée”’; “El 
Vito” by Nin and “This Day is Mine” 
by Ware. The accompaniments sup- 
plied by Paul Meyer were charac- 
terized more by vigor than by sub- 
tlety. H. 


Kenneth Gordon, 
Young Violinist, 
Who Made an 
Auspicious Debut 


Genevieve Rowe, Soprano 


Genevieve Rowe, who sang in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 
25, is not a stranger to New York as 
she has sung in the same hall, some 
years since, and also been extensively 
heard over the air. 

In spite of a leaning towards colora- 
tura music, it was in the purely lyrical 
aspects that her singing was more in- 
teresting both technically and com- 
municatively. It was agreeable to 
hear another aria from Mozart’s “II 
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Genevieve Rowe William Kapell 


Re Pastore” instead of the much over- 
sung “L’Amero  Saro_ Costante”. 
Pierné’s “Le Moulin”, not heard for 
some time, was charming and well 
given. The somewhat tawdry Mad 
Scene from Thomas’s “Handel” was 
not impressive nor was it the best 
performed of the works on the pro- 
gram. An Italian group was also not 
especially interesting in itself, though 
several of the songs showed careful 
study and were well projected. 
Kramer’s arrangement of “When I 
Was Seventeen” was well sung. A 
vocal arrangement of the Schulz-Evler 
version of “The Blue Danube” made 
by Miss Rowe’s accompanist, brought 
the program to a brilliant-close. H. 


Kenneth Gordon, Violinist 


One of the best young violinists 
heard hereabouts in a long time, Ken- 
neth Gordon, gave a recital in Town 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 25 before 
an enthusiastic audience. Mr. Gordon, 
who is fifteen, has been heard as solo- 
ist with the Philharmonic-Symphony 
in a Youth Concert two years ago, 
but this was his recital debut. The 
violinist’s youth and the exuberance 
of his playing doubtless were factors 
in the success of his performances, but 
above and beyond them, one could dis- 
cern that sensitivity which is the mark 
of a true artist. His tone was rich in 
quality and his technique clean and 
secure. Obviously he was concerned 
with musical values, and not merely 
with a display of his ability to play 
rapidly and brilliantly. 

This being the case, it is doubly re- 
grettable that the principal work on 
the program was the Paganini Con- 
certo in D. This is not music to chal- 
lenge the imagination or intelligence 
of a young violinist, nor is Mr. Gor- 
don yet developed to the point of 
making it the masterpiece of style that 
it must be, if one is to enjoy its 
empty coruscations. Fortunately, the 
rest of the program gave him ample 
opportunity to show his real powers. 
The Handel Sonata in E which opened 
the recital was played with an ad- 
mirable sense of its majesty and beau- 
ty of line. In this, Mr. Gordon’s 
vital rhythmic instinct came to the 
fore in the allegros. Saint-Saéns’s 
faded Rondo Capriccioso actually 
sounded fresh, so crisply did he play 
it, and the Ravel “Habanera” was 
delicately colored. Maurice Nadelle 
was the accompanist. Mr. Gordon has 
more than promise; if he continues to 
develop as well as he has thus far, he 
should win a distinguished place for 
himself in the musical world. 4 


William Kapell, Pianist 


William Kapell, one of the most 
promising and one of the most pub- 
licized of our young pianists, gave a 
recital in Carnegie Hall on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 28 before a large and cor- 
dial audience. His program consist- 
ed of the Bach Partita in C minor; 
Brahms’s F minor Sonata, Op. 5; three 
Preludes by Shostakovich; Debussy’s 
“Soirée dans Grenade”; Nin’s “Danza 
Iberica”; Chopin’s Ballade in F and 
Nocturne in B flat minor, and Liszt's 
“Mephisto Waltz”. 

Despite some brilliant playing at the 
end of the program, this recital was 
a grave disappointment to those who 
have watched this young artist’s devel- 


opment since his auspicious New York 
debut in November 1941. At that 
memorable concert, he distinguished 
himself through the sensitivity, the 
perception of musical values and the 
remarkable serenity of his perform- 
ances. Those qualities were sadly 
lacking on the present occasion. Every- 
thing seemed to be directed towards 
a hectic bravura and a battery of 
technical effects for which the pianist 
is not yet ready. The rhythms in the 
Bach Partita were erratic, and all of 
the movements sounded alike, so little 
regard did Mr. Kapell pay to their 
distinguishing characteristics of style 
and origin. And in the Brahms sona- 
ta he tensed the musculature of his up- 
per body in a way which stiffened the 
hands, arms and shoulders, preventing 
the use of body weight and resulting 
in a hard, percussive, shallow tone 
in forte passages. The massive chords 
of the work were clawed out of the 
keyboard, instead of ringing forth in 
golden sonority as they should. In the 
andante and the intermezzo, there 
were passages which proved that Mr. 
Kapell is still a poetic and imaginative 
musician, but the finale found him 
again riding the whirlwind. 

Much better were the Shostakovich 
preludes, which he dispatched wittily 
and with proper aplomb. Rhythmical- 
ly he came to grief in “La Soirée dans 
Grenade”, but he captured much of its 
sensuous evocation. The Chopin Bal- 
lade was tonally and emotionally dry, 
and blurred in the stormy second part. 
In contrast, Mr. Kapell played the 
“Mephisto Waltz” with truly diabolic 
zest and gleaming clarity. But one 
display of virtuosity does not make a 
recital. Let us hope that his next 
will show him again concerned with 
music and not with mechanical dis- 
play. 9 


E. Robert Schmitz, Pianist 


E. Robert Schmitz presented a pro- 
gram dedicated to Russian and French 
composers at his second recital, given 
at Town Hall on Feb. 23, when he was 
in much better form than at his pre- 
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which Miss Landowska put together 
herself from the orchestral parts). 

The means which Miss Landowska 
employs to these ends are fascinating 
to observe. First of all, she has 
achieved complete technical freedom. 
It is possible for her to execute the 
most difficult ornaments, trills and 
scales in rapid passage work, to 
achieve the most delicate rubato ef- 
fects and to apply alternately the 
smoothest organ legato and the most 
Pianistic percussive  brilliance—all 
seemingly without strain or any par- 
ticular effort. 
repose within the vast frame of her 
manual technique so that it is possible 
for her to give an almost rapt atten- 
tion to the communication of the com- 
posers’ inner meanings—the messages 
written between the lines which are 
the essence of all art composition. To 
contemplate the play of these extraor- 
dinary forces is an experience not 
quickly to be forgotten. 

With the best will in the world, and 
with the highest regard for Mr. 
Thomson, both as a musician and a 
critic, this writer cannot but regret 
that the score which Mr. Thomson 
put on the shelf nearly two decades 
ago was not permitted to remain there. 
It is dull, haively modern and dread- 
fully “posey”. The composer does him- 
self no credit by reviving such youth- 
ful indiscrétions. : 


Philharmonic’Symphony League 


The Philharmonic-Symphony League 
presented the first of its two concerts 
of the season at the Hotel Plaza on 
Feb. 13. The concert, conducted by 
Artur Rodzinski, featured various 
men in the orchestra. 

After the national anthem was 
played by fhe full" orchestra, all the 
musicians left the stage. Mr. Rodzinski 
and concertmaster John Corigliano 
then returned and began Lekeu’s “Fan- 
tasie Contrapuntique sur un Cramig- 
non Liégeois”. After a few moments, 
first cellist Leonard Rose appeared, 
took his place and began his part, 
followed by first violist William Lin- 
cer and other musicians, a few at a 
time, until the complete orchestra was 
on the stage and playing. 

Mr. Corigliano and Mr. Lincer, were 
heard in Mozart’s “Symphonie Con- 
certante”’; John Wumuiner, first flutist, 
played Hué’s Fantasy for Flute; 
Popper’s Requiem for Three Cellos 
and Orchestra was played by Messrs. 
Rose, Stern and Dinger. The other 
numbers were Ganz’s “Percussional 
Melee”, featuring Messrs. Goodman, 
Borodkin, Rich, Layfield and Wolf; 
Ravel’s. Introduction and _ Allegro, 
played by Theodore Cella, John Wum- 
mer and Simeon Bellison, harpist, 
flutist and clarinetist, respectively; 
and the “Emperor” Waltz hy Johann 
Strauss. As a surprise encore, Dr. 
Rodzinski led the orchestra in Haydn’s 
“Toy” Symphony. 


New York Little Symphony 


The New York Little Symphony 
was heard at Carnegie Chamber Hall 
on Feb. 9 with Joseph Baroné and 
Samuel Antek conducting. Albert 
Brusilow, 17-year old violinist, made 
his debut in Mozart’s Concerto in D. 
Mr. Baroné conducted for the con- 
certo and for the opening work, Carl 


Further, she has gained 


Stamitz’s 
Mr. Brusilow displayed a clean tech- 
nic, excellent tone and sense of style. 


Orchestral Concerto in F. 


Another debut on the program was 
that of Mr. Antek who conducted the 
second half of the concert—his own 
arrangement of Largo by Veracini, 
3eethoven’s Septet and Ibert’s Diver- 
tissement. Mr. Antek disclosed a clear 
and sure beat to which the orchestra 
responded with enthusiasm. The ridic- 
ulous but charming Divertissement was 
extremely effective in spite of the 
orchestra’s small size and it evoked 
from the audience smiles, at first, then 
outright laughter, and, finally enthu- 
siastic applause. J. 


Joseph Schuster Is Soloist 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 


Philharmonic-Symphony, Artur Rod- 
zinski, conductor; Joseph Schuster, 
cellist, soloist; Carnegie Hall, Feb. 24, 
evening : 


Overture, “‘L’Italiana in Algeri” 


Rossini 
Symphony in D, No. 93........... Haydn 
Concerto for Cello and Orchestra, in 
i A cnt deteneend es aes Schumann 
Mr. Schuster 
| eC Fe RR Pee. Ibert 


This concert (whose program was 
repeated the following afternoon) was 
not one of the red-letter happenings 
of the Philharmonic season. Its best 
feature proved to be the very admir- 
able playing of the Schumann Con- 
certo by Mr. Schuster, who has rarely 
been in better form, and whose sensi- 
tive musicianship lent interest to a 
composition which, despite its beauti- 
ful themes, can be made extremely try- 
ing if not performed in the spirit of 
delicate chamber music. The cellist 
must be commended for not striving to 
make a large scale virtuoso piece of it. 

Mr. Rodzinski furnished a_ rather 
pedestrian reading of Haydn’s second 
“Salomon” Symphony. One would 
willingly have foregone the Rossini 
overture and Ibert’s garish and super- 
ficial “travel” pieces, as. well. Z 


Stokowski Conducts New Works 


New York City Symphony. Leo- 
pold Stokowski, conductor. Clara 
Rockmore, thereminist, assisting artist. 
City Center, Feb. 26, evening: 


“Tu Mancavi a Tormentarmi Cru- 
delissima Speranza’’...Cesti-Stokowski 
Concerto for Four Violins...... Vivaldi 
Soloists: Roman Totenberg; Elsa 
Werth, Everett Lee, Joyce Flissler 
Concerto for Four Pianos..Vivaldi- Bach 
Soloists: Marianna Sarrici, Anita 
Fisher, Lola Corini, Roxanne Connick 
ae, ee eer ee Revueltas 
(First performance) 

Concerto for Theremin and Orches- 
Fuleihan 
(First Per- 


formance) 
Scherzo avies=igf> spar Ns Phillips 
(First performance) 

from Act IIT of ‘‘Parsifal”’ 
Wagner 


Music 


This was an extraordinary program 
from several viewpoints. It intro 
duced three new works to the public 
and it also offered a rare opportunity 
to study the art of transcription. Of 
the new compositions the most arrest- 
ing was the “Sensemaya” by the late 
Silvestre Revueltas, one of Mexico’s 
most gifted composers, whose music 
should be played oftener north of the 
Rio Grande. Using African rhythms 
and orchestrating with the sound of 
primitive music in his ears, Revueltas 
actually creates the effect of savage 
ritual. There is nothing to flatter the 
ears here, but naked power, utter sin- 








JAGEL IS SOLOIST WITH LANSING SYMPHONY 
(Left to Right) Fred Patton, Head of the Voice Department of Michigan State Col- 
lege; Roy Underwood, Director of the College's Music Department; Frederick Jagel; 
Mrs. Edwin Mackey, President of the Lansing Symphony Association; and Romeo 
Tata, Conductor of the Lansing Symphony 


LANSING, Micu.—Frederick Jagel, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, ap- 


peared as soloist with the Lansing 
on Feb. 17 and enjoyed a 
visit with old friends. Fred Patton, 
head of the voice department of Michi- 
gan State College, is a former pro- 
fessional associate of Mr. Jagel. 
Leonard Warren, Metropolitan bari- 


tone, gave a concert on the Community 


Symphony 


cerity and a tremendous dynamic 
pulse. One is grateful to Mr. Stokow- 
ski for repeating the “Sensemaya” at 
the end of the concert, for it was even 
more gripping at second hearing. 

Anis Fuleihan has written admirab- 
ly for the theremin in his concerto 
and Miss Kockmore made the most 
of her opportunities, the result being 
a success for all concerned. At times 
the instrument sounded like a contral- 
to voice, then like a croupy saxophone 
and again like a flute or a clarinet, 
but at all times it was perfectly con- 
trolled. Mr. Fuleihan’s music is sweet 
and agreeable, and reveals a careful 
study of the theremin’s potentialities. 
By those who like the instrument, this 
concerto should be welcomed as a ma- 
jor addition to repertoire. 

3urrill Phillip’s Scherzo was a 
grave disappointment. Mr. Phillips, 
who used to write easily, and with a 
pleasant colloquialism of style, has 
“gone modern” with a vengeance. Of 
course, there is no reason why he 
should not, if he wishes to, but this 
disjointed, aimless, patchy Scherzo, 
one hopes, represents a_ transitional 
phase in his development. At first 
hearing, it did not carry conviction. 

Bach’s transcription of the enchant- 
ing Concerto for Four Violins by Vi- 
valdi would have to be performed with 
four cembalos to obtain the effect that 
he intended. sut even played with 
modern instruments, it is exhilarating 
to see how masterfully he adapted Vi- 
valdi’s ideas and style to a new me- 
dium. Since Mr. Stokowski did so 
much that was praiseworthy at this 
concert, the most grateful gesture one 
can make is to bass cver in silence 
his own transcription of the Cesti air 


Concerts 
Matinee 


course sponsored by the 
Musicale on Feb. 12. Erica 
Morini, violinist, was heard in the 
Michigan State College course on 
Feb. 20. The college offered a con- 
cert by the Collegium Musicum, a 
group which performs music of for- 
mer centuries, on Feb. 25. Dr. J. Mur- 


ray Barbour, of the faculty, was nar- 
rator and conductor of the chorus and 
small orchestra. EE. B 

m 
and his treatment of the “Parsifal” 


music. Tne audience recalled him 
many times at the close of the evening. 


Piatigorsky Plays 
With Philadelphians 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Gregor Piatigur- 
sky, cellist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 27, evening: 

Concerto for Orchestra, in D 

Hande.-Ormandy 

Concerto for Cello and Orchestra, in A 

minor hii ee eeaeeess. SChumann 
(Mr. Piatigorsky) 

‘Don Cuixote” .....,.. Richard Strauss 

The feature of the evening was 
neither Mr. Ormandy’s version of the 
brilliant Handel music nor his admir- 
able reading of Strauss’s virtuoso tone 
piece, dated as this is beginning to 
sound. It was the cello Concerto of 
Schumann's late period, usually dis- 
missed as just one more bloodless and 
meager effort of his declining pow- 
ers. Only a few days earlier the work 
had been presented at another con- 
cert in the same hall and capitally, 
without altering the customary 
impression. This time Mr. Piatigor- 
sky and Mr. Ormandy between them 


too, 


This they accomplished, in the first 
place, by an uncommonly happy choice 
of tempi. The pace adopted was slow- 
er than usual, the phrasing and rhyth- 
mic accentuation far more sharply de- 
fined, while to the orchestral part Mr. 
Ormandy imparted a plastic quality 
which lifted it above the frail, apolo- 
getic background it generally seems to 
be. Mr. Piatigorsky, at the top of 

(Continued on page 28) 
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his magnificent form, played the solo 
with a plangent, voluminous tone, 
faultless taste and a depth of intimate 
feeling untouched by the slightest trace 
of shallow virtuosity. The great cel- 
list has doen nothing finer in this city. 

He was as admirable in a different 
way in the incidental cello solos that 
represent the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance in Strauss’s tone poem, 
to which Alexander Hilsberg and 
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Samuel Lifshey, respectively, contrib- 
uted sensitive violin and viola obbli- 
gati. Mr. Ormandy’s performance of 
the long-winded score is from every 
standpoint one of the finest imaginable. 
Yet “Don Quixote”, although not 
quite half a century old, is showing 
its years far more palpably than things 
like “Till Eulenspiegel” or “Don 
Juan”—particularly in its more sug- 
ared and sentimental pages. 


Rodzinski Offers 
Russian Program 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, March 1, evening: 


ALL RUSSIAN PROGRAM 

Overture to “Colas Breugnon”’ 

Kabalevsky 

“On the Steppes of Central Asia” 

Borodin 

“Pictures at an Exhibition” 

Mussorgsky -Ravel 

Symphony in E minor, No. 5, Op. & 

Tchaikovsky 

All-Russian programs are getting to 
be something of a bore, but if we must 
have them, it is a.consolation when 
they are as vigorously performed as 
was Mr. Rodzinski’s choice of works 
at this concert. The Kabalevsky over- 
ture is a bouncing, mediocre piece with 
some stock Russian flavoring, which 
might do well enough for Summer pops, 
but scarcely bears concentrated listen- 
ing. It was handsomely turned out by 
the orchestra. Borodin’s little tone 
poem, which has grown as threadbare 
as a second-hand, imitation oriental 
carpet, was treated a little heavily, 
but the cellos sang its poignant melody 
with affecting warmth. 

One is apt to take the virtuosity of 
the Philharmonic- Symphony for 
granted, now that it has been restored 
to its former high estate by the pains- 
taking discipline to which Rr. Rod- 
zinski has subjected it. The Mussorg- 
sky-Ravel “Pictures at an Exhibition” 
offered an opportunity to sit up and 
take notice of the amazing brilliance 
of which the orchestra is capable. 
Moreover, through his choice of tempi 
and his emphasis of characteristic 
colorings and details, Mr. Rodzinski 
kept this much-overplayed suite con- 
stantly interesting. Even the Tchaikov- 
sky Fifth sounded fresh, so whole- 
heartedly did conductor and orchestra 
perform the work. The brasses were 





a bit tired from the “Pictures” but 

as a whole, this, too, was a tour de 

force of the first rank. : 

Bricken Sonata 

Played by Brosa 
Francescatti, Petri, Menuhin, 
and Brown Score in Seattle 
Recitals 


SEATTLE.—The second in the Friends 
of Chamber Music Series was given on 
Jan. 21. This introduced Carl Bricken 
in the role of composer-pianist with 
Antonio Brosa, playing his Sonata in 
F sharp minor, No. 2. Mr. Brosa 
also played Mozart’s Sonata in B flat; 
Debussy’s Sonata No. 3 and Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata in D, Op. 12, with Berthe 
Ponce Jacobson at the piano. 

The Associated Women Students of 
the University presented Zino Frances- 
catti in concert, Jan. 18. Always a 
thrilling performer, he surpassed him- 
self in Brahms’s Sonata in D minor. 
Also on the program were works from 
Tartini, Vitali, Debussy, Chopin, Paga- 
nini, Gershwin-Dushkin. Emanuel 
Bay accompanied. 

Egon Petri, Dutch pianist, was the 
Cecilia Schultz attraction, Jan. 21. 
Mr. Petrie played a program distin- 
guished in choice and vividly executed. 
Modern music was noticeably absent 
from the program. The enthusiastic 
audience demanded five encores. 

Yehudi Menuhin played to a capacity 
audience Jan. 13. Adolph Baller was 
at the piano. Ladies Musical Club 
presented Anne Brown, in a second 
recital here, Jan. 11. 

Nan D. Bronson 


Kapell Performs 
Under Kurtz 


All - Beethoven Program 
Presented — Rubinstein 
Is Soloist 


Kansas City.—Huge Philharmonic 
audiences at both the subscription con- 
certs on Jan. 30 and 31 became extra- 
ordinarily demonstrative when Efrem 
Kurtz led William Kapell, pianist, and 
the orchestra through Khatchaturian’s 
Concerto for Piano. Mr. Kapell 
played with vibrant tone, scintillating 
technique and a strongly dramatized 
interpretation. The symphony used 
by Mr. Kurtz for these concerts was 
Schumann’s Fourth with its serenely 
happy, clear-cut phrases brought out 
with impressive fidelity. Besides the 
concerto, the other novelty of the eve- 
ning was Morton Gould’s set of Negro 
Spirituals. 

An all-Beethoven program by the 
Kansas City Philharmonic on Feb. 
13-14 drew capacity audiences that 
gathered fresh inspiration from the 
never-old composer. The program 
opened with the “Prometheus” Over- 
ture, followed by the First Symphony. 
Following the intermission Artur 
Rubinstein was presented in Beeth- 
oven’s Piano Concerto in G. This 
monumental work received a gratify- 
ing and deeply moving performance 
from the brilliant soloist and orchestra. 

Of prime interest on the Pop Con- 
cert of the Philharmonic on Jan. 28 
was the premiere of a “Victor Her- 
bert Panorama” arranged deftly by 
Ardon Cornwell of NBC. The fea- 
tured soloist, Ewing Poteet, assistant 
concertmaster, gave a musicianly per- 
formance of the Bruch violin concerto. 
Virgil Thomson was represented on 
the program by “Portrait—a Cantabile 
for Strings for Nicholas de Chatelain”. 

The final Pop 
Concert of the 
season, conduct- 
ed by Efrem 
Kurtz, brought 
forth a number 
of standard fav- 
orites including 
the first and 
fourth move- 
ments of Rim- 
sky - Korsa- 
koff’s “Sche- 
herazade” and 
presented Har- 
old Newton, 
first viola, in 
his own Suite for viola and orchestra. 
In four movements —a short sonata, 
romanza, scherzo and finale, it moved 
an ideal vehicle for Mr. Newton’s art- 
istry and won him an ovation from 
the audience. 

On Feb. 10 Oscar Straus conducted 
the Philharmonic in a concert largely 
of his own works before an audience 
of over 4,000 in the Arena of the 
Municipal Auditorium and won much 
acclaim for his distinctive program. 

Lucy Parrotr 


Works of Gardner Read 
Acclaimed in Kansas City 


Kansas City.—Gardner Read, com- 
poser and teacher of theoretical sub- 





Harold Newton 











jects at the Conservatory of Music, 
was presented at the Nelson Gallery 
of Art, Feb. 4, in a program of ori- 
ginal compositions with the assistance 
of the Philharmonic String Quartet, 


the Hildegarde Dance Group, Vera 
Downing, violinist and Vail Read, 
pianist. The interest of the audience 


was held throughout a wide range of 
moods and subjects, and was particu- 
larly centered in the dance group 
numbers as accompanied by Vail Read 
and the quartets. 

Mr. Read recently presented pro- 
grams of his own music in Wichita, 
Hutchinson and Newton, Kansas, and 
on Feb. 16 gave another recital at the 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio, 
sponsored by the National Composers 
Congress and assisteod by Vail Read 
and the university choral group. 





Luboshutz and Nemenoff 
Make Record Tour 


Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Neme- 
noff, duo-pianists, are now on the third 


Bruno of Hollywood 
Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff 


lap of their sold-out tour which in- 
eludes more than 70 appearances in 
recital in this country and Canada. 
Starting in October, as soloists with 
the Boston Symphony, they subse- 
quently traveled throughout the East 
and tg Canada, appearing in concerts 
in Rochester, Buffalo, Chicago, Bos- 


ton, Montreal and Quebec. Their 
orchestral appearances so far this 
season have been with the Boston, 


Philadelphia and Detroit orchestras, 
followed by two New York recitals 
on two successive days: Jan. 25 for 
the Haarlem Philharmonic Society 
and a recital in Town Hall on Jan. 
26. Their concert in Havana, Cuba, 
met with such success that they were 
immediately reengaged for next sea- 
son’s Celebrity Series there. It will 
mark their third reengagement in 
Havana. 

They recently set out to fill engage- 
ment in the middle West, California 
and Northwest. They hrve already 
been reengaged on many series for 
next season and in several cities they 
have been booked two seasons in ad- 
vance. 
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Noted Artists with 
Detroit Symphony 


Lawrence, Serkin, Dame, 
Elman and Kipnis Heard 
as Orchestra Soloists 


Derrorr.—Renowned concert singers 
and instrumentalists appeared as solo- 
ists with the Detroit Symphony in re- 
cent weeks. The Australian soprano, 
Marjorie Lawrence, was heard on Jan. 
25 and 27. On Jan. 25 her main offer- 
ing was the finale from Strauss’s opera 
“Salome”. Another aria, “Il est doux” 
from Massenet’s “Hérodiade’’, rounded 
out her contribution. The orchestra 
under Karl Krueger played Rach- 
maninoft’s Second Symphony, Fernan- 
dez’s “Batuque” and Griffes’ “White 
Peacock”. Two nights later Miss 
Lawrence sang the Immolation scene 
from “Gotterdammerung” and “When 
I Am Laid in Earth” from Purcell’s 
“Dido and Aeneas”. Wagnerian ex- 
cerpts by the orchestra completed the 
evening. 

Mischa Elman scored a_ success 
with the orchestra Feb. 8 in the Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto. The same com- 
poser’s Fourth Symphony received the 
attention of Mr. Krueger. The fol- 
lowing Saturday evening Mr. Elman 
essayed the Mendelssohn Concerto. 
Smaller pieces by Handel and Rameau 
and Sibelius’s First Symphony were 
the orchestral contributions. 

The soloist on Feb. 15, Alexander 
Kipnis, sang arias from “Magic Flute” 
and from Mussorgsky’s “Boris Godu- 
noff”. Other Mozart selections were 
the “Figaro” overture and a symphony 
as well as Stravinsky’s “Firebird” 
Suite. Two nights later the tenor 
Donald Dame aroused much interest. 
Four songs by Strauss, the “Flower 
Song” from “Carmen” and lyrics by 
Samuel Coleridge-Taylor appeared on 
his list. The orchestra was heard in 
Brahms’s Second Symphony and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Capriccio Espagnol”. 

Rudolf Serkin gave a spectacular 
performance of Brahms’s Piano Con- 
certo in D minor on the night of 
Washington’s Birthday, supported - by 
the orchestra under its assistant con- 
ductor, Valter Poole. Mr. Poole also 
led the organization in Shostakovich’s 
Fifth Symphony. Mr. Serkin played 
a “specialty” of his, Beethoven’s “Em- 
peror” Concerto on Feb. 24, while Mr. 
Poole chose the “Egmont” Overture 
and works by Dvorak, Smetana and 
Weinherger. 

SrEyMouR KAPETANSKY 


Vocalists Dominate 
Detroit Series 


Quartet Sings Light Music at 
Masonic Auditorium—5,000 Hear 
Tibbett. 


Detrroit.—Vocalists have dominated 
recent presentations of the Masonic 
Auditorium Concert series. A quar- 
tet including Adelaide Abbot, sopra- 
no; Leonore Rae, mezzo-soprano; 
Edward Kane, tenor, and John 
Brownlee, baritone, was heard in a 
recital of “Footlight Favorites’, Jan. 
29. Numbers by such light operatic 
composers as Strauss, Lehar, Offen- 
bach, Sullivan, Romberg and Herbert 
pleased a large audience. Marcel 
Frank accompanied at the piano. 

Another recital in the series took 
place Feb. 19, ‘when 5,000 persons 
heard Lawrence Tibbett in a rich va- 
riety of songs ranging from Handel, 
Brahms, Mendelssohn and Rachmani- 
noff to “Short’nin’ Bread” and “The 
Road to Mandalay”. Edward Harris 
was Mr. Tibbett’s accompanist. 

Another important musical event, 
the second offering of the Michigan 
Grand. Opera Society, “Il Trovatore”, 
filled the Masonic the following eve- 
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ning. Those heard were Winifred 
Heidt, Gertrude Ribla, Norbert Ar- 
delli, Alexander Sved, Alfonso Ped- 
roza, Frank Lakowski, Nina Sartori 
and Ercole del Guidice. Detroit tal- 
ent formed the chorus, and Edwin 
McArthur conducted the orchestra, 
which included Detroit Symphony 
men. 

Music mainly for woodwind filled 
the small auditorium of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts, at the third cham- 
ber music concert of the Detroit Mu- 
sic Guild, Feb. 7. Trios by Schobert 
and Villa-Lobos for oboe, clarinet 
and bassoon, and Walter Piston’s 
Suite for oboe and piano led off the 
program. Later, Mozart’s quintet 
for oboe, clarinet, horn, bassoon and 
piano rounded out the _ interesting 
evening. In the Quintet, Merle Al- 
vey, horn; Bernard Rosen, clarinet ; 
Gerold Schon, bassoon, and Lare 
Wardrop, oboe, were joined by pian- 
ist Eleanor Lipkin. a es 





Menuhin Plays 
Acclaimed Recital 


Boston Hears Stevens, Pinza, 
and Chopin Lecture Recital by 
Stojowski 


Boston—In Symphony Hall on Feb. 
18, Yehudi Menuhin played to an au- 
dience which completely filled the hall 
and overflowed onto the stage. Adolph 
Baller was accompanist. The violinist 
displayed all the old time suavity and 
sureness of technique, plus an addi- 
tional warmth of expression which 
has been absent from his perform- 
ances here in Boston during recent 
years. There was enormous enthusi- 
asm for his playing. 

On Feb. 17 Risé Stevens was heard 
in a varied program. This was Miss 
Stevens’s Symphony Hall debut. Paul 
Ulanowsky assisted at the piano and 
contributed some beautifully played 
solos. 

The Friends of Polish Culture pre- 
sented Sigismond Stojowski, pianist 
and composer, in a lecture-recital on 
“The Art of Chopin”. The gentle- 
mannered musician who had been pupil 
and friend of Paderewski spoke in- 
formally and delightfully. There could 
be no mistake as to the authority with 
which he performed his chosen pro- 
gram, divided into three sections and 
sub-titled “Song of Youth”, “Maturity 
in Full Bloom” and “Journey’s End”. 

In Symphony Hall, Ezio Pinza 
charmed a capacity audience. Gibner 
King was the accompanist and the 
program items included songs and 
arias by Mozart, Torelli, Handel and 
Respighi. Mr. Pinza was in good 
voice and made an immediate success 
in this, his first Symphony Hall con- 
cert. G. M.S. 





Boston Concerts 
(Continued from page 19) 


Schumann and Wolf. Paul Ulanow- 
sky was. Mme. Lehmann’s accompan- 
ist. 

The Handel and Haydn Society, 
conducted by Thompson Stone, pre- 
sented Bach’s “St. Matthew” Passion 
in Symphony Hall, assisted by 60 
members of the Boston Symphony 
and a boy choir from the Pierce 
School in Brookline, Mass. The solo- 
ists were Barbara Stevenson, Lillian 
Knowles, Harold Haugh, John Met- 
calf and Douglas Biddison. Instru- 
mental solos were performed by Julius 
Theodorowicz, Louis Speyer and Jean 
Devergie. Earl Weidener was at the 
organ; Willem Frank, at the piano. 
The concert was sponsored by the 
Faulkner Aid for the Free oo 

G. M. S. 





Detroit Symphony Signs 
For RCA Victor Recordings 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
}-- been signed to record exclusively 
ice the Victor Red Seal label, it was 


Bruno Landi, Tenor; 
Yehudi Menuhin, Vio- 


linist, and Hilde 
Reggiani, Soprano, in 
Mexico 








Juan Guzman 





announced by J. W. Murray, general 
manager of RCA Victor record activi- 
ties. “It is with extreme pleasure”, 
Mr. Murray stated, “that Victor wel- 
comes a new orchestra and a fine con- 
ductor in the person of Karl Kreuger 
to the distinguished ranks of Victor 
artists”. 

That the Detroit orchestra, whose 
personnel of 110 musicians makes it 
the nation’s largest, will enjoy wider 
hearing is now assured through its 
Victor recordings. It joins such 
famous orchestras on this label as 
the Boston Symphony and the Boston 
“Pops” Orchestras, the National Sym- 
phony in Washington, D.C., the Jans- 
sen Symphony of Los Angeles, the 
NBC Symphony and the orchestras of 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, San 
Francisco, and St. Louis. 


Kurtz Conducts 
In San Francisco 


Carlos Chavez Presents 
Two of His Compositions 
With Symphony 


San Franctsco—Efrem Kurtz 
scored a popular success as guest con- 
ductor with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony on Jan. 12-13 while Pierre 
Monteux was guest conducting the 
Philadelphia Symphony. Corelli’s 
Suite for Strings, Hindemith’s Sym- 
phonic Metamorphosis of Themes 
by Weber, Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic” 
Symphony and Rachmaninoff’s Piano 
Concerto with Jan Smeterlin as solo- 
ist comprised the fare. The concert 
was unexciting and definitely below 
par but audiences gave both conductor 
and soloist flattering ovations. 

That of the following week with 
Carlos Chavez as guest conductor was 
worthy of tremendous ovations for the 
program and for the performance. It 
was Chavez’s third appearance as 
guest conductor with the Symphony 
and once again it proved him the most 
stimulating and satisfying uf compos- 
er-conductors who have conducted 
here. 

After a virile reading of the Bach 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3, Chavez 
introduced his own Sarabande for 
Strings, an exquisite work, and his 
Concerto for Four Horns and Orches- 
tra. The work was beautifully played 
with Herman Trutner, Dino Lucchesi, 
Charles Tryner and Paul Roth. 

Beautiful readings of the Beethoven 
Symphony No. 4 and Cherubini’s 
Overture to “Anacreon” satisfied the 
more conservative ears no less surely 
than the earlier numbers had delighted 
the adventurous. 

Christmas week-end brought San 
Francisco Symphony goers a highly 
prized gift in the form of Jascha Hei- 
fetz as soloist in the brand new 
Gruenberg Concerto for violin and or- 
chestra. Mr. Heifetz also gave the 
Chausson “Poeme” but the fact re- 
mains he won a bigger ovation with 
the Gruenberg. And that comes under 





the heading of news. 

San Franciscans rarely greet a new 
work with so much enthusiasm. But 
the Gruenberg score was replete with 
tunefulness as well as violinistic pyro- 
technics, and Heifetz was in his best 
form. The orchestra had a few du- 
bious moments on Friday afternoon, 
but the Saturday night performance 
had greater surety and, on both occa- 
sions, the orchestra and Pierre Mon- 
teux rightfully won an ovation as co- 
stars. 

Saint-Saens’ Symphony No. 2 and 
the Strauss “Death and Transfigura- 
tion” also brought honors to the or- 
chestra and its conductor. 

MAryory M. FISHER 





Szigeti Scores 
On West Coast 


San Francisco.—A superb concert 
was given by Josef Szigeti at the War 
Memorial Opera House, Jan. 7 for 
California Concerts Inc. subscribers. 
The program included: Brahms’s Son- 
ata in D minor; Stravinsky’s “Duo 
Concertant”; Mozart’s Concerto No. 
4 in D; Prokofieff’s Sonata in D; 
Mompou-Szigeti’s “Jeunes Filles au 
Jardin”; Shostakovich-Grunes’s Polka 
from “The Golden Age Ballet; Er- 
nest Bacon’s “Buncomb County (N. 
C.),” and Hubay’s “Zephyr”. The 
violinist was in his finest form and 
played for more than two and ahalf 
hours to an audience that would have 
stayed still longer if the violinist and 
his accompanist, Harry Kaufman, had 
not decided that “enough is enough.” 
The whole afternoon afforded an un- 
forgetable musical experience. 

The Music Lovers’ Society gave the 


world premiere of Ernest Toch’s 
“Poems to Martha” Quintet for 
strings and voice, with Claramae 


Turner as soloist. The string players 
were Frances Wiener, Herbert Soren- 


son, Lucien Mitchell and Herman 
Reinberg. . 
The five poems—‘“Eventide,” “In 


the Train,” “Spring,” and “Farewell” 
—were written by an _ unidentified 
business man in memory of his wife, 
and the author commissioned Toch to 
set them to music, The result was 
altogether impressive. The instru- 
mental treatment is varied and in- 
teresting. The last two poems seemed 
particularly expressive. 

Also on the Music Lovers January 
program was the Mozart Quintet for 
Clarinet and Strings with Rudolph 
Schmitt as guest clarinetist and Bee- 
thoven’s String Trio Op. 9, with Mar- 
garet Tilly at the piano. 





Rosalyn Tureck Joins 
NCAC Management 


Rosalyn Tureck, pianist, has joined 
the management of the National Con- 
cert and Artists Corporation, and is 
scheduled for a coast-to-coast tour in 
the season of 1945-46. Her programs 
will include a Bach series, as well 
as music by modern composers. 
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Solo Voice 





Frank La Forge Writes 
Effective Sacred Song 


= fine sacred song by 
Frank La Forge, “I Will Extol 
Thee”, has come Carl Fischer. The 
words are taken from Psalm 145. It 
is a strong, straightforward outburst 
of praise, with a melodic contour 
beautiful in itself quite apart from its 
expressiveness; which rides on the 
top of a simple chordal accompani- 
ment. Essentially a church song suit- 
able for any denomination, it is issued 
in two keys, to accommodate both 
high and medium voices, the comfort- 
able range being a major ninth. 

Mr. La Forge has also written 
sacred words, beginning “Heavenly 
Father, grant protection when the 
storms of life draw near”, for “Schafe 
k6nnen sicher weiden”, from Bach’s 
“Birthday Cantata”, and added them 
to his own English translation of the 
German text in his new arrangement 
of the air, published under the title, 
“Now the Sheep Secure Are Graz- 
ing”, in Carl Fischer’s series of 
Celebrated Songs and Arias Selected 
and Arranged by Frank La Forge. 
With his text of devotional appeal 
the music proves to be just as well 
adapted for sacred expression as to 
the pastoral spirit of the original 
secular text. ef 


Briefer Mention 


“Only Through Thee, Lord”, by 
David W. Guion, words by Daniel S. 
Twohig, G. Schirmer, (50c). A mel- 
odically expressive and well developed 
devotional song, with a rich chordal 
accompaniment. In two keys, for high 
and medium voice. 

“The Unknown Soldier’s Song”, the 
music of Handel’s famous “Largo” 
arranged and supplied with English 
words by Paul Kerby, C. Fischer, 
(50c). An effective use of the Largo 
as a setting for the prayer of a dying 
soldier. The original Italian text from 
the opera “Xerxes” is also given. 
For low voice. 

“Ave Maria”, music and English 
and Latin words by Grace Marie 
Compagno, Belwin, (40c,) A simple, 
sincerely devotional song witli a pleas- 
ing melodic line. In two keys, for 
high and low voice. 

“Our Prayer”, by Jacques Wolfe, 
words by A. J. Felton, G. Schirmer 
(50c). Broadly planned and ex- 
pansively written, with a substantial 
piano part. Of marked timeliness just 
now. Ranged for medium voice, from 
middle C to F on the top line of the 
staff. with an optional A above. 

“Teach Me Thy Will’, words and 
music by Helen Jun Marth, Presser 
(35c). A simple little two-stanza song 
of appealing melodic character, hymn- 
like in remaining unchanged in the 
second verse. One-octave range for 
low voice, from D flat below the staff. 

“Song of Light”, music bv Ruth 
Barrett Arno, poem by John H. New- 


ee mie 
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man, with anonymous additional lines, 
C. Fischer, (60c). The introductory 
page leads into the John B. Dykes 
hymn, “Lead, Kindly Light”, which 
remains to the end, now in the voice 
part and now in the accompaniment 
while the voice sings a descant. An 
effectively planned song. In _ three 
keys. 


Chamber Music 





Gems by Corelli and Handel 
In New Music Press Editions 


ITH new editions of trio so- 

natas by Corelli and Handel, 
Music Press has further adorned its 
library of early music presented in 
accessible form. The Corelli work, 
for two violins, cello and figured bass 
for organ, is the first of the Italian 
master’s “Sonata da chiesa a tre”. 
The Handel sonata is the third of the 
Six Sonatas or Trios for Two Oboes 
with a Thorough-Bass for the Harpsi- 
chord that, according to Chrysander, 
were written when Handel was only 
eleven years old but are regarded by 
more recent authorities as represent- 
ing later revisions, in any case, by 
the composer. 

Apart from their musical signifi- 
cance, both works have historical in- 
terest as precursors of the string 
quartet and piano trio. The Corelli 
sonata is in six short divisions and 
it fully justifies the claim E. Power 
Biggs, the editor of this version, 
makes for the composer as possessing 
“a unity of musical logic and beauty 
of melody that to this day has lost 
none of its freshness and vitality”. 
Though written for strings and organ, 
it may be played, as the foreword 
suggests, by any other suitable com- 
bination of instruments. This edition 
adds a realization of the bass playable 
on either the organ or the piano. 

Paul Boepple prefaces his edition 
of the Handel work with helpful 
pointers about the treatment of the 
various instrumental parts for modern 
performers. The music itself is im- 
pressively beautiful in all of its four 
movements, the tranquil opening 
Adagio, the high-spirited Alla Breve, 
the lyrical Andante and the ebullient 
Allegro, with which it ends. Mr. 
Boepple notes that it may be per- 
formed by oboes, violins or flutes in 
any combination; the cello or, espe- 
cially with woodwinds, the bassoon, 
being recommended for the bass part. 

sa 


For Woodwinds: 

“Jam Session”, for woodwind quin- 
tet, by Robert McBride, Composers 
Press (full score and parts $1.75). 
Written for the tour of Central and 
South America by a woodwind quin- 
tet sponsored by the League of Com- 
posers, this well scored work for flute, 
oboe, clarinet in B flat, French horn 
in F and bassoon illustrates the use of 
the so-called “popular idiom”. A di- 
verting composition that requires ac- 
complished players. ‘ 
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Viola 


Standard Sevcik Work 
Transcribed for Viola 


O MEET the need for technical 

material for the viola created by 
the growing popularity of that instru- 
ment, Max Aronoff has transcribed 
and edited for it. Part 1 of Otakar 
Sevcik’s Exercises in the First Posi- 
tion, Op. 1, for violin. In coing so 
he has acted on the premise that in 
view of the difficulty of modern com- 
positions and the chamber music of 
Brahms in particular the technical de- 
mands made upon the viola today are 
great as those made upon the violin. 
That the Sevcik violin studies are of 
equal value to violists is recognized, 
and it is pointed out that having them 
written in their own clef will facilitate 
viola players’ reading of chamber 
music and orchestra scores. This 
boon to the violists is published by the 
Elkan-Vogel Co. ($1.50). 





Briefer Mention 


Players of the viola are equally in- 
debted with cellists to Gregor Piati- 
gorsky for recent contributions to their 
repertoire. The Russian cellist has 
not only released to his cello-playing 
colleagues his transcriptions of a 
charming Sonatina in C by Mozart 
and Divertimento by Haydn long in 
his personal repertoire but he has also 
made them accessible to violists with 
the practical editorial co-operation of 
Henri Elkan. The pieces are publi- 
cations of the Elkan-Vogel Co. (The 
Haydn’s Divertimento, $1.25; the Mo- 
zart Sonatina, $1.50). 

Three of the most effective tran- 
scriptions made by Jascha Heifetz for 
violin and piano have now been added 
to the violist’s repertoire by William 
Primrose, who has re-cast the violin 
parts for the viola. Carl Fischer, 
who brought out the original Heifetz 
versions, is the publisher. The pieces 
Mr. Primrose has taken in hand are 
the Dinicu-Heifetz “Hora Staccato”, 
the “Huella” by J. Aguirre and Ste- 
phen Foster’s “Jeanie with the Light 
Brown Hair”, all of which lend them- 
selves to the tonal character of the 
lower instruments. 


Orchestra 





New Cadman Suite 
Employs Native Melodies 


N his American Suite for symphony 

orchestra Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man has exploited three of the main 
strands that have entered into the 
folk music of this country. The first 
movement, sub-titled “Indian”, is 
based on an authentic Omaha Indian 


tune, and the Indian drum plays a 
persistent role. The second division, 
“Negro”, makes use of two South 


Carolinian Negro melodies, and the 
third, “Old Fiddler’, finds its thema- 
tic material in two old American 
fiddler tunes, “Dere’s Sugar in de 
Gourd” and “Hoop-de-doo-den-doo”. 

In his symphonic treatment of this 
material Mr. Cadman is in his ele- 


it with the 
directness appropriate to its essence, 
and in his scoring he has achieved 
vividly colorful and brilliant instru- 


ment. He has handled 


mentation. Apart from the Indian 
drums and sleigh-bells, heard. mainly 
in the opening movement, there are 
no importations of uncommonly used 
instruments. The composer has been 
content with a conventional set-up of 
flutes, oboes, B-flat clarinets, bas- 
soons, horns, B-flat trumpets, trom- 
bones, timpani and strings, with a 
little side gesture to the xylophone. 
The Composers Press is the publisher. 
(Full score, $3.50). ; 


A Ballet Overture 
By Pau! Hindemith 


ROM the Associated Music Pub 
lishers comes an orchestral novelty 
by Paul Hindemith, a ballet overture 
entitled “Cupid and Psyche”. It is a 
short work and despite its character- 
istic angularity of progressions and 


avoidance of the sentimental, it is 
somewhat less leanly scored than 
could have been expected. Particu- 


larly is this true of the writing for 
the string choir, which is kept very 
busily occupied, the first violins be- 
ing drawn upon for an especially hec- 
tic stint. It is designed in three sec- 
tions, a broadly conceived slow move- 
ment in sharp contrast to the very 
fast main part, with a subsequent re- 


currence of the opening mood. The 
scoring is for piccolo, flute, two 
oboes, two clarinets in A, two bas- 


soons, two horns in F, two trumpets 
in B flat, two trombones, timpani, 
triangle, cymbal and glockenspiel, and 
strings. The performance-time is 
given officially as six minutes. ($3). 


Briefer Mention 


Hampton Miniature Arrow Scores, 
Vols. 9 and 10, Marks Music Corpora- 
tion, $1.00 each. Vol. 9 of this excel- 
lent series of scores, provided with the 
arrow system of signals to keep the 
eve drawn to the chief melodic line 
and the counter-themes and with short 
program notes for each composition, 
contains six Rossini overtures, “The 
Barber of Seville.” “The Italian Girl 
in .Algeriers,” “La Gazza_ Ladra,” 
“Semiramide,” “Tancredi” and “Wil- 
liam Tell.” Vol. 10 is dedicated to 
seven opera overtures by other com- 
posers, “Russlan and Ludmilla” by 
Glinka, “Hansel and Gretel” by Hum- 
perdinck, “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” by Nicolai, “The Bartered 
Bride” by Smetana, “The Bat” and 
“The Gipsy Baron” by Strauss and 
“Mignon” by Thomas. 
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(Continued from page 21) 


worthy background for such a priceless 
impersonation. There were a few 
changes of cast, notably the first 
Philine of the season by Patrice Mun- 
sel and, in Mona Paulee, a different 
Frederic. The last named was a 
creditable accomplishment, while Miss 
Munsel, whose Philine has not greatly 
changed since it was first disclosed, 
gained the usual applause for her 
Polonaise. Mr. Melton was again the 
Wilhelm Meister, Mr. Moscona the 
Harper and Mr. Dame the Laerte. 
Wilfred Pelletier conducted. P. 


“Lucia di Lammermoor", Feb. 22 


Donizetti's “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
was sung on the evening of Washing- 


ton’s Birthday before a crowded 
house. The title role was taken by 
Patrice Munsel who substituted for 


Josephine Antoine, announced for the 
part. James Melton was Edgar, 
Leonard Warren, Henry Ashton and 
Virgilio Lazzari, Bide-the-Bent. The 
lesser roles were in the hands of Thel- 
ma Votipka, Anthony Marlowe and 
Lodovico Oliviero. Cesare Sodero 
conducted. N. 


“La Gioconda”™, Feb. 21 


Ponchielli’s rather slender claim to 
remembrance, “La Gioconda”, had its 
third performance on the evening of 
Feb. 21 before a large audience which 
obviously relished it to the full. The 
cast was the same as at previous per- 
formances, with Stella Roman in the 
title role; Bruna Castagna as Laura; 
Nicola Moscona as Alvise; Margaret 
Harshaw as La Cieca; Richard Tuck- 
er as Enzo; Richard Bonelli as 
Barnaba; and in lesser roles, John 
Gurney, Osie Hawkins, Richard Man- 
ning, Lodovico Oliviero, William 
Hargrave and John Baker. Emil 
Cooper kept the orchestra on its toes 
in a vigorous, if barnstorming, per- 
formance. Mme. Roman, when she 
was on pitch, sang effectively; Mr. 
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Tucker romped through the part of 
Enzo as if he really meant it, to the 
vast delight of the audience; and the 
other principals were properly saintly 
or villainous, as the. case required. The 


ballet afforded more than its usual 
quota of entertainment through some 
dramatic, but impromptu, falls on the 
part of two soloists. The Rubens-like 
young ladies of the corps de ballet 
had no difficulty in maintaining a cen- 
ter of gravity. S. 


Varnay Sings Elsa as 
Substitute for Traubel 


The indisposition of Helen Traube!™ 


occasioned a last-minute appearance 
of Astrid Varnay in the role of Elsa 
at the season’s fourth presentation of 
“Lohengrin” on the afternoon of Feb. 
24. Whatever disappointment may 
have been felt by the absence of Miss 
Traubel was more than assuaged by 
the brilliant performance turned in by 
Miss Varnay. The generally high 
tessitura of the part gave her no 
trouble whatever. Her tones were 
clear, ringing and unlabored through- 
out. And her dramatic characteriza- 
tion left little to be desired. Again 
and again, she achieved real heights 
of interpretative insight—in the dream, 
in the bridal chamber scene and par- 
ticularly in the last act farewell. Miss 
Varnay holds more than a promise 
of becoming one of our greatest con- 
temporary Wagnerians. 

Other members of the cast familiar 
in their roles were Lauritz Melchior 
as Lohengrin; Kerstin Thorborg as 
Ortrud; Alexander Sved as Telra- 
mund; Norman Cordon as the King; 
Mack Harrell as the King’s Herald, 
and Morton Bowe, Richard Manning, 
William Hargrave and John Gurney 
as the Four Nobles. Erich Leinsdorf 
conducted. ) 


"Rigoletto", Feb. 24 


A_ lively and exciting performance 
of “Rigoletto” was given on Feb. 24. 
As regards spirit and pace, it was one 
of the best performances given at the 
Metropolitan this season. Leonard 
Warren set the pace with his splendid 
embodiment of the title role. Despite 
a sharp edginess which now and then 
plagued her tones, Mimi Benzell pro- 
duced a charmingly sung and convinc- 
ingly acted Gilda. Bruno Landi 
brought a wealth of imaginative nuance 
and phrasing to his role as the Duke 
such as is not often heard when other 
singers do the part. As Maddalena, 
Anna Kaskas was in particularly fine 
fettle. 

Cesare Sodero conducted; the rest 
of the cast was made up of William 
Hargrave, Thelma Altman, Osie 
Hawkins, George Cehanovsky, Ales- 
sio De Paolis, John Baker, Maxine 
Stellman and Thelma Altman. 

It is a pity that some of the ef- 
fectiveness of Mr. Warren’s telling 
entrance in the third act was weak- 
ened by the smirking antics of the 
extra in page’s costume who stood at 
stage right of the entrance and seemed 
more concerned about chattering to 
someone off stage than about blending 
into the general decor. 

The lighting of the opera was 
vastly improved over previous per- 
formances. M. 


“Die Meistersinger”, Feb. 26 


The season’s third performance of 
“Die Meistersinger” on the evening of 
Feb. 26 attracted another capacity 
audience and showed that the revival, 
apart from being the foremost operatic 
sensation of the season, improves with 
each repetition. Herbert Janssen’s 
Sachs gains steadily and promises to 
become if not a memorable embodiment 
at least an authoritative one. Miss 
Steber’s Eva is likewise growing and 
the Beckmesser of Mr. Pechner re- 
mains a thoroughgoing wonder, which 
would have delighted Wagner’s heart. 
The Stolzing this time was Kurt 





Kurt Baum 


Mona Paulee 


Baum, said to be new in the part. The 
tenor’s singing was somewhat con- 
stricted and unsteady, but the imper- 
sonation on the whole conventionally 
creditable. Mr. Szell’s treatment of 
the score is a joy forever. It may in- 
terest some to learn that the conductor 
since the first performance has modi- 
fied one of his third-act cuts, omitting 
the 18 bars “Das nenn ich mir einen 
Abgesang” and replacing the passage 
by the ten bars “Freund, euer Traum- 
bild wies euch wahr”. 


“La Bohéme", Feb. 28 


Puccini's “Bohéme” reached its 
sixth performance of the season on the 
evening of Feb. 28. The representa- 
tion was marked by two “first appear- 
ances”. Christina Carroll, who had not 
been heard as Musetta this Winter, 
embodied the character with lively 
effect and Gerhard Pechner was the 
new Benoit. Licia Albanese was the 
Mimi, Nino Martini the Rodolfo. 
George Cehanovsky replaced the indis- 
posed High Thompson as Schaunard. 
Cesare Sodero conducted. W. 





“Ring” Cycle Ends 
(Continued from page 21) 


fried” Erda and the “Gétterdiammer- 
ung” Waltraute, was at the top of her 
form in the last named and delivered 
the plea for Wotan in extremely mov- 
ing fashion. Astrid Varnay was, as 
usual, the capable Gutrune, and, in the 
“Walkiire”, Rose Bampton did the 
Sieglinde with her habitual compe- 
tence. 

It is some time since Mr. List has 
presented so compelling and malign a 
Hagen as he did in the “Gétterdam- 
merung” performance or has been in 
such fresh and obviously rested vocal 





condition. Mr. Melchior’s Siegmund 
and his two Siegfrieds were, as ever, 
indestructible. Mr. Kipnis’s Hunding, 
magnificently sinister, scarcely calls 
for new evaluation at this stage. Mr. 
Janssen repeated his familiar ‘“Wal- 


kiire” Wotan and even excelled his 
customary Gunther. Alike in “Sieg- 
fried” and “G6tterdammerung” Mr 


Lechner’s Alberich filled the bill with- 
out setting new milestones. 

It would be a pleasure to speak ap- 
proving] yof Norman Cordon’s first at- 
tempt at the Wanderer in “Siegfried” 
but it must be confessed that the artist 
appeared strangely out of sorts. His 
embodiment was small-scale and tenta- 
tive and much of the time his singing 
had so little resonance and tonal vol- 
ume that one suspected he might be 
suffering from some unacknowledged 
indisposition. In the scene with Erda 
and Siegfried his voice barely carried 
over the orchestra. Mr. Laufkoetter, 
the excellent Mime, was another who 
seemed at the beginning of “Siegfried” 
to have stepped out of a sick bed. But 
by the second act he was himself 
again. Nadine Conner warbled the 
counsels of the Forest Bird (if not as 
audibly as one might wish) and Mr. 
List browled Fafner’s defiances and 
recollections. 

Valkyries, Norns, Rhinemaidens and 
vassals were, of course, of the estab- 
lished Metropolitan brand. In _ the 
closing scene of “Gétterdammerung” 
Grane, the problem horse, became 
more than usually obstreperous and 
had to be taken untimely out of the 
picture. It was pure coincidence, no 
doubt, that the “Siegfried” perform- 
ance Feb. 13 fell on the anniversary of 
Wagner’s death. HeErBert PEYSER 





Cadman Compositions 
Are Performed 


Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Amer- 
ican Suite was given its first public 
performance by the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony under Fabien Sevitzky on Dec. 
16 and 17. The performance was a 
great success and many other hear- 
ings are scheduled with various or- 
chestras this season. “The Misbehav- 
ing Clocks”, written by Edward 
Earle and orchestrated by Mr. Cad- 
man, will be given an early April 
performance at Yale University. The 
work has also been performed in 
Pittsburgh, Syracuse and Long Beach. 
“A Mad Empress Remembers” which 
was finished by Mr. Cadman only re- 
cently, and dedicated to Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, will be given its premiere 
sometime in the early Fall. 





3 New Songs 


A Child’s Prayer. By Gustav Klemm. 
Night. By Ernest Charles. 


When My Boy Comes Home. 
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vious concert and, consequently, able 
to maintain his customary standards. 
The Shostakovich Sonata, Op. 64, 
Prokofieff’s Sonata No. 7, Op. 83, and 
the “Infernal Dance of Kastchei” and 
“Berceuse” from Stravinsky’s “Fire- 
bird”, as transcribed by G. Agosti, 
representing Russia, alternated with 
the “Jeux d’eau” and “Tombeau de 
Couperin” Suite by Ravel and Debus- 
sy’s “Estampes” and “L’Ile joyeuse” 
for France. 

The Shostakovich and Prokofiff 
sonatas were lucidly set forth, the first 
movement of the former and the An- 
dante of the Prokofieff standing out 
under the pianist’s treatment as wel- 
come oases in the general aridity of 
those works. The prevailingly cerebral 
approach that was probably inevitable 
with them held sway rather too per- 
ceptibly with some of the French 
music as well, but the Debussy “L’Ile 
Joyeuse”, like the Stravinsky Dance, 
was played with brilliant effect, while 
in the first encore at the end, Debus- 
sy’s “Delphic Dancers”, a poetic sensi- 
tiveness and a beauty of tone were 
disclosed such as had scarcely been 
foreshadowed during the program 
proper. ; 


Jeanne Therrien, Pianist (Debut) 


As one of the winners in last sea- 
son’s Naumburg Contests, Jeanne 
Therrien, who also won the Leventritt 
Award for an appearance with the 
Philharmonic - Symphony, gave her 
first Town Hall recital on the after- 
noon of Feb. 22. The first half of the 
program was given over to the Pre- 
lude and Fugue in B flat minor from 
Book 1 of Bach’s Well-Tempered 
Clavichord, the Liszt transcription of 
Bach’s Organ Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor, a Mozart Sonata, in E fiat, 
and the Brahms Sonata in C, Op. 1. 
Later came the Prelude in D minor 
and Nocturne in E minor by Chopin, 
a Suite by the recitalist, two Debussy 
etudes, “Pour les notes répétées” and 
“Pour les arpéges composés”’, and 
Ravel’s Toccata. 
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The young pianist created the im- 
pression that as yet her obvious indus- 
triousness at the keyboard has been 
focussed more especially upon acquir- 
ing great technical facility rather than 
upon plumbing musical depths or the 
subtle differences in style between 
composers of different schools. She 
possesses indisputably a considerable 
flair for getting over the keys rapidly 
with a great deal of “brio”, which 
may be called an essentially physical 
talent and which enabled her to play 
everything undertaken with commend- 
able accuracy and cleanness of articu- 
lation backed by a communicative joy 
in the sheer pleasure of playing. 

The Finale of the Brahms sonata 
was more effective than the Andante, 
which was lacking in poetic feeling, 
just as the French pieces were played 
much more impressively than the Bach 
Prelude and Fugue in B flat minor, 
the Mozart sonata or the Chopin noc- 
turne. The recitalist’s own fluently 
written Suite quite comprehensively 
showed the influence of the latter-day 
French school in its first two pieces 
and, in the Presto, the present fashion 
in toccatas. If this young pianist ap- 
plies herself to the developing of inner 
discernment and intensity of feeling 
commensurate with her present tech- 
nical skill and élan, along with a tone 
of greater richness and significance of 
texture, her future career should be 
one of exceptional interest. ce 


American Chamber Music 
Is Performed 


At the Museum of Modern Art on 
the evening of Feb. 23 was presented 
the second of a series of four pro- 
grams of American chamber music 
under the auspices of the National As- 
sociation for American Composers 
and Conductors and the National Mu- 
sic League. On the program was a 
Quartet for woodwinds by Arthur 
Berger, done under the direction of 
Leon Barzin; eight “Epitaphs” for 
voice and piano, by Theodore Chan- 
ler; three songs for voice and two 
pianos “From the Prophet Nehemiah”, 
by Frederick Jacobi, and Anis Fulei- 
han‘s Toccata for two pianos. The 
various works enlisted the services of 
members of the National Orchestral 
Association, Sally Cherry Pestcoe, so- 
prano; Irene and Frederick Jacobi, 
and the duo-pianists, Appleton and 
Field. be 


Webster Aitken, Pianist 


Webster Aitken gave the last of his 
series of three piano recitals at the 
Town Hall the afternoon of Feb. 24. 
His program consisted of six Beet- 
hoven “Bagatelles”, Op. 126, Chopin’s 
B minor Sonata, a set of Variations 
composed in 1930 by Aaron Copland 
and Ravel’s “Tombeau de Couperin”. 
Mr. Webster’s performances exhib- 
ited their usual characteristics. It was 
possible, once more, to admire his well 
schooled technique and his obviously 
high musical ideals. But his interpre- 
tation of the Beethoven work was dry 
and lacking in imagination. On the 
other hand the Largo of the Chopin 
sonata made known certain features of 
unquestionable interest. 


Joseph Posner, Baritone 


_ Joseph Posner, baritone, appeared 
in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Feb. 24 before an audience that was 
highly appreciative throughout the 
recital The singer displayed a 
pleasing and well trained voice 
though not of startling volume or 
range. Beginning with a Handel 
recitative and aria, the singer went on 
to Caccini’s “Amarilli” which, al- 
though it was about the thousandth 
time it has been sung this season, was 
one of the best things he did. An 


excerpt from Bach’s “Peasant Cantata’ 
was also particularly well given. Of 
the following group, all by Schubert, 
“Nacht und Traume” was the best 
and of a group by Brahms, the 
“Minnelied” was the most interesting. 
A group in French and one in English 
completed the list. Mr. Posner does 
many things well and is especially to 
be commended for clear enunciation in 
all the languages he used. Paul 
Meyer played the accompaniments. 


New Friends of Music 


It is some time since the Town Hall 
sessions of the New Friends of Music 
have been as provocative and enliven- 
ing as the one on the afternoon of Feb. 
25. The reason for this sudden up- 
swing was the presence as assisting 
artist of George Szell, the great Met- 
ropolitan conductor, who briefly laid 
aside the baton in order to collaborate 
at the piano with the members of the 
admired Budapest Quartet in Mozart's 
piano quartets in G minor (K. 478) 
and E flat (K. 493). Between these 
works the artists of the Budapest en- 
semble performed Mozart’s adorable 
Quartet in D (K. 499). The concert 
was one which those who heard it will 
not quickly forget. 

Most conductors play piano for bet- 
ter or worse but not many of them are 
full-fledged virtuosi like Mr. Szell. 
This is not to intimate that his gifts 
in. this province have been wholly un- 
suspected, for on a few previous occa- 
sions he has played here; and how 
profound a musician he is his work in 
the opera house and on the symphonic 
platform long since made clear. On 
the other hand, it is a question if many 
realize that he began his career as a 
pianist and was, in fact, a fellow pupil 
with none less than Rudolf Serkin. 
Listening to him this time, in the Town 
Hall, one could only wish that Mr. 
Szell, if ever his leisure and his oper- 
atic duties permit, would appear in a 
full-length piano recital. For this he 
possesses all the needed talents, includ- 
ing the authentic virtuoso technique. 

How with all his pressing labors at 
the opera house he contrives to keep 
this technique in the amazingly pol- 
ished condition the concert revealed 
it was only one striking impression 
obtained from his performance. That 
an artist of his taste and musical sensi- 
tiveness should fit so expertly into an 
ensemble might, no doubt, have been 
expected. But not too many pianists 
walking the earth these days have so 
just an instinct for the Mozart style. 
Mr. Szell appreciates to the full the 
demand of Mozart for a treatment of 
cantabile melodies that shall be pat- 
terned on song. It was possible to hear 
this ideal exquisitely realized in the 
Andante of the G minor Quartet and 
again in the Larghetto of the E flat. 
Moreover, the flawless clarity of his 
passage work in the fast movements 
called to mind certain of the most ex- 
quisite achievements in earlier days of 
a Vladimir de Pachmann or an Emil 
Sauer. Further, one of the most 
treasurable elements of Mr. Szell’s 
playing was an absolutely unflagging 
rhythm, which permeated and _ vital- 
ized every phase of the ensemble. 

Inspired, no doubt, by the example 
of such a collaborator the Budapest 
Quartet outdid itself. It was, perhaps, 


René LeRoy, Flutist; Sidney Foster, Pian- 
ist, and Janos Scholz, Cellist 


no more than inevitable if now and 
then interest appeared to center on the 
piano. The audience gave the four 
players one of the memorable ovations 
of the season. P. 


John Feeney, Tenor 


John Feeney, tenor, who has been 
heard numerous times in New York 
gave a recital in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Feb. 25, with Edwin 
McArthur at the piano. Mr. Feeney’s 
program was designated a “request 
program”. Beginning with “Where’er 
You Walk” from “Semele”, the singer 
went on to “Who is Sylvia” by Schu- 
bert and Franck’s “Panis Angelicus”’. 
There was then a group of Irish “ar- 
rangements” and Some unimportant 


songs by British and American com- 
posers and then more Irish delights. 
Mr. Feeney’s singing differed in no 
way from what he has given us hither- 
to, and his large audience seemed to 
take much pleasure in all that he — 


Le Roy-Scholz-Foster Ensemble 


The René Le Roy-Sidney Foster- 
Janos Scholz Ensemble of flute, piano 
and cello, gave a concert at the Town 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 28. The 
organization, which made its debut 
last season, presented this time a pro- 
gram of more than ordinary interest. 
Opening with a Trio in D. by Boiel- 
dieu, and another in G minor, by Web- 
er, it then brought forward three mod- 
ern works, two of them first perform- 
ances. Both had been commissioned 
by the Ensemble. Bohuslav Martinu 
was the composer of the first—a Trio 
in F—and Mr. Foster, the pianist of 
the outfit, of the second. Another trio, 
by Norman Dello Joio, introduced by 
the Ensemble last year, was the re- 
maining number. 

The Martinu work, in three move- 
ments, written last Summer, was 
found to be an ingratiating piece, pro- 
vocative in its rhythms, thematically 
telling and of uncommonly adroit 
workmanship. It was well played and 
a far more original achievement than 
the Trio of Mr. Foster, which was 
correctly fashioned according to aca- 
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demic specifications but scarcely a 
product of individual inspiration. The 
Dello Joio composition again struck 
one as the serviceable and eminently 
pleasant score it appeared when first 
heard, 

In the older trios the balance of the 
ensemble was decidedly questionable. 
Particularly in Weber’s work, the pi- 
anist smote the keyboard as if it had 
been a question of a virtuoso concerto 
and thereby more than once blanket- 
ed the timid sounds of flute and cello. 
The piece itself betrays only here and 
there the unmistakable melodic phrase- 
ology of Weber. At other times it 
seems by turns like premonitory Schu- 
mann and ‘Chopin, with incidental sug- 
gestions of the middle class manner 
of people like Kreutzer and Marsch- 
ner. As for the Trio by the composer 
of “La Dame Blanche”, it strikes the 
hearer like a pleasant, irresponsible 
amalgam of Mozart, Cimarosa, early 
Rossini and certain lesser authors of 
French opera-comique. ¥, 
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Zino Francescatti, Violinist 


Zino Francescatti gave an exceed- 
ingly rewarding violin recital before 
a huge audience in Carnegie Hall the 
evening of Feb. 26. There was noth- 
ing unusual about his program but the 
distinction of the concert lay in the 
way he played pfactically everything. 
Beginning with Tartini’s Variations 
on a theme by Corelli he disposed of 
that old war horse, the Vitali Cha- 
conne, and then proceeded to the more 
important business of the night— 
Brahms’s D minor Sonata for piano 
and violin and the Sonata for the same 
combination by Debussy, in both of 
which he had the significant coopera- 
tion of his pianist, Emanuel Bay. To 
conclude, there were Chopin’s Taran- 
tella and a mazurka, arranged by the 
violinist himself; Samuel Dushkin’s 
transcription of a Gershwin piece 
called “Short Story” and Ravel’s “Tzi- 
gane”’. 

Mr. Francescatti disposed of the Vi- 
tali Chaconne with an immense and 
vibrant tone and with exemplary facil- 
ity. If there were a few slight faults 
of intonation in the work they could 
easily be ascribed to the weather, 
which was the damp, clammy sort 
that violinists dread. But slips of the 
kind were really minor matters. One 
forgot them when Messrs. Francescatti 
and Bay embarked on an uncommonly 
sensitive and deeply poetic perform- 
ance of Brahms’s Third Sonata, of 
which the slow movement proved to 
be the high point. The Debussy sonata 
is certainly not that master at the 
height of his powers. But the fused 
and beautifully balanced performance 
which the two artists gave it lent it 
an illusory value. The rendering was 
animated, sparkling and to the last de- 
gree finished. The showy rhapsody of 
Ravel’s Mr. Francescatti played with 
a brilliancy and bravura which brought 
down the house. The piece was not 
actually composed with Mr. Frances- 
catti in mind but it might easily have 
been. 


Fun With Music 


The first of a series of three musi- 
cal offerings designated “Fun With 
Music” was given in the assembly hall 
of Hunter College on the evening of 
Feb. 24. Nathan Gordon, viola, and 
Vivian Rivkin, piano, began the pro- 
gram with Brahms’s Sonata in E 
Flat, and were later heard in a Theme 
and Variations by Alan Shulman, and 
a Little Suite by Leo J. Kaufman. 
Pearl Primus danced “Study in Noth- 
ing” to music by Mary Lou Williams, 
“Another Man Done Gone” to music 
sung by Woody Guthrie, and “Strange 
Fruit”. Other numbers were a Ha- 
waiian Duet by Remitha Spurlock 
and Richard James, a Drum Conversa- 
tion by Coker and Cimber, “Le Jazz 
Hot” a lecture by “Prof” Irwin 
Corey, and “The Biggest Thing Man 
Ever Done” sung by Mr. Guthrie. 

N. 


Congregation Emanu-El 
Marks Centenary 


The first concert of a hundred years 
of American music, constituting the 
centenary celebration of the Congre- 
gation Emanu-El, was given in the 
Temple on the evening of Feb. 25, 
under the direction of Lazare Samin- 
sky. Guest conductor of honor was 
David Stanley Smith of Yale Univer- 
sity. Taking part were the choirs of 
the Temple and of New York Uni- 
versity, the latter being under the 
baton of Alfred Greenfield. A cham- 
ber orchestra of members of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, Bar- 
bara Stevenson, soprano, also Temple 
soloists, Marion Manderen, soprano 
and Elizabeth Dunning, contralto. 

Old works presented included pieces 
by Lowell Mason, Horn and Work. 
There were modern works by Mr. 
Smith, Whithorne, Mr. Saminsky, 
Elliot Carter, Randall Thompson, 
Mabel Daniels, Griffes, Parker, Tay- 
lor, MacDowell and Chadwick. There 





were also groups of “Historical and 

National Songs”. At the piano were 

Robert Baker and Manfred Malsch. 
N. 





At Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Feb. 10 Jeri Smith, pianist, assisted 
by Tempie, a dancer, and John East- 
ham, baritone, gave a program which 
ranged through music by Tchaikovsky, 


Godard, Rachmaninoff, Puccini and 
Beethoven to pieces by Handy, Gersh- 
win, Porter and Rose. Elise 


Ramonde, coloratura soprano, sang a 
widely assorted list of songs and arias 
by Scarlatti, Nin, Mozart, Duparc, 
Buzzi-Peccia, Falla, Granados and 
Ravel in the Times Hall the after- 
noon of Feb. 25. Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 110, César Franck’s 
“Prelude, Chorale and Fugue”, a 
Chopin Nocturne and Polonaise and 
short pieces by Rachmaninoff and 
Khatchatourian made up the list of 
works presented by Alice Sirooni, at 
the Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 
27. 





Mario Pupils Active 

In the past months pupils of Queena 
Mario have been busily engaged in 
various musical activities. Phyllis 
Kinney appeared as soloist in Pontiac, 
Mich., on their Tuesday Musicales in 
January. Evelyn Pasen, having sung 
on the CBS program, “New Voices 





in December, has been asked 


“En- 


in Song”, 
to make a third appearance on 
core Performance” on Feb. 14. 
Dorothy Stahl and Frances Bible 
will sing the roles of Fiordiligi and 
Dorabella in the March production of 
“Cosi Fan Tutte” at the Juilliard 
Graduate School. Andzia Kuzak has 
been engaged to sing Despina in “Cosi 
Fan Tutte” in Montreal this Spring. 
In addition, Miss Kuzak will make her 
first appearance as the Queen of the 
Night in “The Magic Flute”. 
Catherine Aspinall presented a pro- 
gram of songs at the Victory Concert 
which was given at the Public Library 
Jan. 20, and at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum on Jan. 21. Annette Burford has 
been engaged to sing in “Lucia” and 
Rosina in “The Barber of Seville” at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., next Summer. 





Pupils of Schoenwald 
Give Chamber Recital 

Voice pupils of Greta M. Schoen- 
wald were heard in a concert in the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
the evening of Feb. 4, with Mme. 
Schoenwald at the piano. Those heard 
included Anthony Mercede, Sobelle 
Thorner, Helen Slawson, Frances De 
Meo, Josephine Fatseas, Sara Greene, 
Doris Maag, Cyrilla Dorne, Pene- 
lope Vassilaros, Doris Williamson, 
Connie Makris, Jane Hurst and Mary 
Kalmer. 
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R ADIO -Two Outstanding Offerings of Mutual Web 





By JEAN EMERY 


WO of the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System’s outstanding musi- 
cal programs, The Treasure Hour 
of Song and Music of Worship, 
present on the one hand well-loved 
and familiar classics of past and 
present and on the other unfamiliar, 
rarely heard music from the realm 
of oratorio and the church. The 
Treasure Hour of Song is heard 
every Thursday at 9:30, and Music 
of Worship is heard on Mondays 
at 9:30, Eastern War Time. 
Inaugurated last July by Alfred 
Wallenstein, Music of Worship is 
now in the capable, hands of Fred- 
erick Dvonch who conducts the 
chorus of 28 and the orchestra, the 
size of which varies from 40 players 
down, according to the program. 
Both orchestra and chorus, inciden- 
tally, have managed to maintain the 
same personnel since the program 
first went on the air. Mr. Dvonch’s 
orchestra is the WOR Symphony 
and the chorus is composed of men 
and women all of whom are solo- 
ists in their own right. Crane Cal- 
der directs the chorus and handles 
the production of the show. At a 
broadcast some time ago, the sched- 
uled soloist decided at the last min- 
ute not to go on the air and, with 
no rehearsal at all, Mr. Calder sub- 
stituted. 


Music of Worship Guests 


Some of the guests who have ap- 
peared on Music of Worship are 
John Baker, Genevieve Rowe, Rose 
Dirman, Hugh Thompson, Florence 
Strickland and Kenneth Schon. 
Among the composers who have 
been represented by their religious 
music are Palestrina, Orlando de 
Lassus, Max Bruch, Fauré, Gretch- 
aninoff and Dvorak. Dvorak’s “Te 
Deum”, which was written for the 
400th anniversary of the discovery 
of America, and Gretchaninoff’s 


Frederick Dvonch Conducting the Chorus of Mutual's 
Music for Worship Which Presents Church and Ora- 


torio Works 


“Mass” received their first radio 
performances during the series and 
excerpts from Fauré’s “Requiem” 
were played during a period of sev- 
eral weeks. 

At the age of 12, Frederick 
Dvonch held a scholarship with 
Leopold Auer. Later on he studied 
at the Juilliard School of Music for 
seven years, and had the unusual 
distinction of holding fellowships in 
both violin and conducting, study- 
ing under Hans Letz and Albert 
Stoessel. He was for a time con- 
certmaster of the National Sym- 
phony, under Hans Kindler. At 
present, he is also the conductor of 
Mutual’s Sunday night program, 
Steel Horizons, which stars John 
Baker. The popularity of Music of 
Worship and the public’s apprecia- 
tion of the opportunity to hear this 
unusual music is evidenced by the 
fan mail which is highly favorable. 
Much of it is from singers in 


churches who are delighted to hear 
the pieces which they themselves 
have sung. 


Treasure Hour of Song 


The Treasure Hour of Song, now 
in its fourth year, continues to pre- 
sent the standard favorites from the 
operatic and symphonic repertoires, 
with the able assistance of Licia 
Albanese and Francesco Valentino. 
Alfredo Antonini is the conductor. 
From time to time the two regular 
soloists, both members of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, are unable to ap- 
pear because of commitments with 
the opera and in these cases they 
are replaced by other well known 
singers, among whom have been 
Jan Peerce, Nadine Conner, Vivian 
Della Chiesa, Maria Kurenko, 
Eileen Farrell, Leonard Warren, 
Frances Greer, Bruno Landi and 
Charles Kullman. 


Jay Seymour 


Alfredo Antonini Leading the Treasure Hour of Song 
Orchestra, with Which Licia Albanese and Francesco 
Valentino Are Soloists 


Mr. Antonini’s orchestra is com- 
posed of 32 men, many of whom 
have come to him from major or- 
chestras over the country. Two are 
regular members of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra who commute to 
New York each week for the re- 
hearsal and broadcast. Two are 
former members of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony; others 
have come from the Pittsburgh, 
NBC and other major orchestras. 

Mr. Antonini was born in Italy 
and is a graduate of the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music of Milan where 
he specialized in organ and com- 
position. He came to this country 
in 1926 as accompanist to Ferrari 
Fontana, Metropolitan Opera tenor, 
and making this country his home, 
he concentrated on conducting. For 
the past seven years he has con- 
ducted extensively over Mutual and 
CBS. He is also a talented com- 
poser. 





.-- Along Radio Row 


SPONSORED CHAMBER 
MUSIC.—The Budapest String Quar- 
tet begins a series of 13 Sunday eve- 


ning broadcasts over WQXR_ on 
March 11. The concerts will be spon- 
sored by the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
in what is believed to be the first com- 
mercial series in which a famous quar- 
tet has appeared. During the first four 
concerts works of Haydn, Beethoven, 
Ravel, Schubert and Mozart will be 
heard. The broadcasts will originate 
in the New York Times Hall... . 
Romolo de Spirito is the soloist each 
Saturday during March in WQXR’s 
series which presents outstanding 
American artists each month. The 
program is heard at 5:30. 


BILLBOARD RADIO POLL.— 
The final radio poll for the moment, 
we believe, that of Billboard, finds 
John Thomas the favorite singer of 
concert music, Milton Cross the most 
popular studio announcer, the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony the winning sym- 
phonic concert program. The 7th, 8th 
and 9th place winners under the head- 
ing of “Favorite Program” were re- 
spectively the Philharmonic - Sym- 
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phony, NBC Symphony and the Tele- 
phone Hour. The first six places in 
this category were won by comedy or 
dramatic programs of a popular nature. 


COLLEGE CREDIT FOR BLUE 
PROGRAMS.—In what is reputed 
to be the first instance of actual col- 
lege credit being given to students for 
listening to broadcast music programs, 
the University of Utah in Salt Lake 
City offers half a point for each writ- 
ten report on the Blue Network’s 
Metropolitan Opera and Boston Sym- 
phony broadcasts. Dr. Thomas Giles, 
chairman of the Department of Music 
of the University, said that the plan 
was devised to encourage students to 
listen to the many fine programs 
broadcast by the Blue Network’s sta- 
tion, KUTA, in Salt Lake City. 


LOUISVILLE ORCHESTRA 
SCHEDULED.—NBC’s Orchestras 
of the Nation series, Saturdays at 3, 
will present, on March 17, the Louis- 
ville Philharmonic under’ Robert 
Whitney. Highlighted on the program 
will be the conductor’s own “Sym- 
phonic Essay”. Works by Schubert, 


Purcell, Tchaikovsky and Sibelius will 
also be heard. The following week 
will feature the Chicago Symphony, 
conducted by Désiré Defauw, which 
will continue through April 21. The 
Eastman School Symphony, conducted 
by Dr. Howard Hanson, will appear 
later in the series. . . . Arturo Tos- 
canini returns to the NBC Symphony 
on March 18 to begin his final group 
of concerts for this season. He will 
conduct for the second time in his 
career, Gershwin’s “An American in 
Paris”. 


FOUND—IDEAL STUDIO.—A 
nondescript Corn Exchange in the 
little town of Bedford, England, to 
which the BBC Symphony moved 
three years ago, to escape the inter- 
ruptions of the Luftwaffe in London, 
turned out to be so acoustically perfect 
that only one microphone is needed 
for the orchestra’s 100 musicians. 
When the members of the BBC Sym- 
phony first saw the Bedford Exchange 
they were taken aback. Could this 
shabby building, part of which had 
been turned into a canteen and part 
into a dance palace, serve as a studio 
for a symphony orchestra? But the 
building was constructed so well that 
the one microphone slung high across 
its middle carried the orchestra’s 


music, in excellent depth, to listeners 
on medium and short waves the world 
over. 


Majestic Radio 
Forms Record Company 


A new company, Majestic Records, 
Inc., of New York, a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the Majestic Radio & 
Television Corporation of Chicago, 
will soon enter the recording industry. 
The formation of Majestic Records 
was announced by Eugene A. Tracey, 
president of Majestic Radio & Tele- 
vision, at a meeting of the executive 
board in New York City. Mr. Tracey 
stated that the organization of Majes- 
tic Records, Inc., is in line with Ma- 
jestic’s plans for expansion into fields 
allied with radio, television and the 
entertainment world. 

The company will have its recording 
studios and offices in New York City 
and a manufacturing plant in Newark, 
N. J., and it will immediately proceed 
with the recording, manufacturing and 
selling of phonograph recordings. Ma- 
jestic Records, Inc., is being geared 
for expansion and will enter the com- 
plete recording field, producing popu- 
lar, classical, symphony and concert 
records, together with a variety of 
specialties. 
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( News Pictures of Canada 
WARBLERS COLLECTOR ICECAPADE 
Vivian Della Chiesa and Thomas L. Thomas Inspect John Sebastian Looks Fondly at His $10,000 Collec- Blanche Thebom Readying a Boot Before Trying the 
a Gallery of Photographs before a Concert in tion of Harmonicas Ice at Rockefeller Center 
Montreal 


“KITTY, KITTY..." “SIT UPI" FRIENDLY VISIT 


Called Florence Mercur, Pianist, and the And Margaret Sittig's Cocker Spaniel Obeys Promptly Frances Williams, Composer (Left), with 
Kitty Came Frances Latimer in Penticton, B. C. 


HONORED CANADIAN ENTERTAINMENT 

Etta Moten, Recent Star of “Porgy and Bess", Receives the Alumni Award of the Dr. Felix Guenther Plays at a Reception Given by Rose Goldblatt in 

University of Kansas. At the Left, Dean D. M. Swarthout of the School of Fine Montreal. (From Left) Thomas Archer of the Montreal “Gazette”, H. P. 

Arts; at the Right, Prof. Allen Crafton, Head of the Department of Speech Bell of the "Star and Mrs. E. M. Hawkins, President of the Quebec 
and Drama Music Teachers’ Association 
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